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A “CATERPILLAR” TRAC- 
TOR, once it’s bought and put 
to work, lends willing power to 
scores of tasks. Many cities 
keep their “‘Caterpillars”’ busy 
the year ’round—snow plow- 
ing in winter, building roads, 
improving parks, leveling gar- 
bage dumps and doing jobs 
of all sorts. The picture shows 
a Sixty and bulldozer operated 
by San Francisco’s park system. 


Prices—f. o. b. Peoria, Illinois 


TEN . . $1100 TWENTY $1900 
FIFTEEN . $1450 THIRTY . $2375 
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Caterpillar Tractor Co. 


PEORIA, ILL. and SAN LEANDRO, 
CALIF., U. S. A. 


Track-type Tractors Combines 
Road Machinery 


(There’s a “Caterpillar” Dealer Near You 
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Will History Repeat Itself? 


EDITORIAL 


Years ago in Pennsylvania a popular and 
venomous exclamation was “The Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad owns the state legislature.” 
What was true in Pennsylvania at that time 
was equally true in Ohio, Indiana, and IIli- 
nois, with regard to other railroads. Every- 
one had realized the advantages to be ob- 
tained through the services of railroads, and 
every community had been vitally inter- 
ested in granting the necessary favors and 
giving the necessary inducements to secure 
railroad facilities. In time railway corpora- 
tion heads became drunk with power and 
dividends. What cared Lords of Transpor- 
tation for the feelings of the communities 
they served ? 

But years passed! Then came a time 
when the railroads emphatically did not 
own the state legislatures and public senti- 
ment in a decade had so crystallized against 
the carriers that it was almost impossible 
for any railroad to secure fair treatment at 
the hands of any state legislature. An ag- 
grieved public hissed the mere name of rail- 
ways long after the causes of the hissings 
had passed. 

Now the privately owned utilities of wa- 
ter, gas, and electricity carry such enormous 
profits on their balance sheets that they, 
too, have become indifferent to the public 
they serve. The advantages accruing to the 
community supplied with these necessary 
services are so very evident that city gov- 
ernments have granted franchises and gone 
iar to interest various utilities to put in 
services. Today the legislatures of many 
states, if not controlled by the utilities, have 
members in each house who are there to 
look after the utilities’ interests instead of 
the business of the people who elected them. 
The legislator who serves his utility well is 
apt to be promoted to the “Third House” 
on retirement from the legislature. 


In order to obtain proper regulation of 
utilities many states have established util- 
ity commissions to pass upon the regulation 
of rates and services. As soon as the utility 
commission is established in a state then 
comes the great battle to determine whether 
the members of this commission shall be 
favorable to the utilities or to the public. 
In this the utilities usually win. For in- 
stance, in Xenia, Ohio, in 1919, a private 
water company demanded a very material 
increase in fire hydrant rentals. After the 
state utility commission granted the in- 
crease, the rentals of fire hydrants alone 
exceeded the entire Xenia municipal taxes 
collectable under the Smith one per cent 
law. The city was compelled, therefore, to 
buy out the private water company at the 
ruinous price level of 1919. Attempts at 
regulation are more or less futile owing to 
the rapid development of holding compa- 
nies—companies organized for the purpose 
of evading public scrutiny of utility profits. 

Today, throughout the country, the only 
real data the public has with reference to 
fair prices for utility services is the actual 
cost of that service in cities operating under 
municipal ownership. Unless there is some 
regulation of prices of gas and electricity 
other than the rapacious greed of the own- 
ers of these utilities, a reaction not unlike 
that which damned the railroads for so 
many years is on the way. Utilities which 
have been making 25 to 50 per cent profit 
annually, most of which has been covered 
up under the screen of the holding com- 
pany, may suffer in future years the same 
fate which befell the railroads during the 
nineties. 


OCB 


City MANAGER, 
Fort Wortu, Texas 
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Editorial Comment 


Serious Business 

Soon after this is read city managers 
from all over the United States and Canada, 
representing in all more than 400 cities, will 
convene at San Francisco in what will be 
the seventeenth annual meeting of the 
International City Managers’ Association. 
The influence that deliberations at past 
meetings have had on the improvement of 
municipal government in this country 
would be difficult to estimate. Each year 
finds some new faces and an ever increasing 
number of familiar ones—some few mem- 
bers have attended all sixteen conventions. 
In addition to the personal contacts made 
these meetings provide an excellent means 
of exchanging experiences, and afford an 
opportunity to discuss the papers that are 
presented, all of which contributes mate- 
rially not only to the increased efficiency of 
those in attendance, but over the years it 
will bring to public recognition the fact that 
public service in this country is indeed 
worthy of being classed as a profession, as 
it is in England, Germany, France, and 
other European countries. 


Who Pays? 

Early next month the observance of Fire 
Prevention Week will remind us that the 
fire loss last year amounted to $473,000,000. 
We will also be told, and correctly, too, 
that perhaps 90 per cent of this loss was 
due to carelessness. But why worry? In- 
surance companies pay! If we think the 
process through however we shall probably 
come to the conclusion that the consumer of 
food, the wearer of clothes, the reader of 
books, or in other words, the consumer, 
after all foots the bill in the final analysis. 
It is well that we reserve one week each 
year to concentrate on this problem, but the 
wise course would be to follow it each year 
with fifty-one more weeks of relentless ac- 
tion, and the right kind of administrators 
are doing this very thing. 


With Our Contributors 


O. E. Carr—B:S. degree, Alleghany Col- 
lege, 1900; connected with various engi- 


neering projects such as the construction 
of a filtration plant, bridges, and water 
works, 1900-14; has been in the city man- 
ager profession continuously since 1914, 
when he became city manager of Cadillac, 
Michigan, having served also as city man- 
ager in Niagara Falls, New York; Spring- 
field, Ohio; Dubuque, Iowa; and since 
1925, city manager of Fort Worth, Texas. 
He is a former president of the Interna- 
tional City Managers’ Association, and has 
attended all of the sixteen conventions of 
the Association. 

DonaLtp C. Stone—Graduate of 
gate University; M. S. in public adminis- 
tration, Syracuse University ; a staff 
member of the Cincinnati Bureau of Gov- 
ernmental Research, 1926-28, collaborated 
in police and crime surveys, and completely 
revised the record system in the Cincinnati 
police department; assistant director of 
Committee on Uniform Crime Records of 
the International Association of Chiefs of 
Police, 1928-30, which prepared Uniform 
Crime Reporting, and the Guide for Per- 
paring Annual Police Reports; staff mem- 
ber of Citizens’ Police Committee of Chi- 
cago; and since March last, director of re- 
search of the International City Managers’ 
Association. 


as 


Vircit SHEPpPARD—Instructor in govern- 
ment at the University of the City of To- 
ledo for two and one-half years; secretary 
to the Toledo Commission of Publicity and 
Efficiency and editor of its official organ, 
the Toledo City Journal ; and recently ap- 
pointed to the newly created position of ex- 


ecutive secretary to the mayor of Toledo, 


Ohio, after serving as his private secretary 
for over two years. 

E. C. Garvin—B.S., Washington Univer- 
sity, 1907; engaged in various engineering 
projects for the federal government for a 
period of eighteen years; director of pub- 
lic works, St. Petersburg, Florida, for two 
years; city manager, Fernandina, Florida, 
1923-27; and city manager of Brunswick, 
Georgia, 1927 to date. 
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San Francisco and the Convention Program 


San Francisco is one of California's out- 
standing scenic attractions—its hills over- 
looking great expanses of ocean, bay, and 
mountains. It is also the center from which 
nine-tenths of California’s famous places 
are most easily reached. Yosemite Valley 
is seven hours’ easy driving to the east- 
ward. Giant redwoods may be visited in 
the trans-bay suburbs. Lick Observatory or 
Mt. Tamalpais is a one-day excursion, and 
the famed Monterey Peninsula only three 
and one-half hours away. Lake Tahoe, at 
the summit of the Sierra, is an easy night’s 
or day’s run by train or a short detour en 
route or returning. Shasta, Lassen, Sequoia 
National Park, the Redwood Empire, the 
big trees, the wine-grape valleys, the Bret 
Harte country, Stanford and California 
Universities, Luther Burbank’s gardens, 
Jack London’s Valley of the Moon—all are 
within the circle of San Francisco excur- 
sions, requiring from a few hours to a few 
days. 

For the casual tourist San Francisco it- 
self has much to offer. Chinatown with its 
rich bazaars; Golden Gate Park; the ocean 
drive; the civic center, the art galleries and 
museums are all unique, while quaint res- 
taurants and unexcelled hotels offer a va- 
riety which represents the customs of every 
race. San Francisco is also the business 
capital of the West and a seaport known 


and loved in many a city of Asia and Cen- 
tral America and the islands of the Pacific. 
Here is the financial center of the Coast, 
the home of the great corporations that 
dominate Western business, the seat of 
banking, insurance, and commercial and in- 
dustrial enterprises that function from 
Chile to Alaska and from Salt Lake City 
to Shanghai and Singapore. All this is to 
be seen in the towering new structures 
along Montgomery Street—twenty and 
thirty stories tall and new buildings an- 
nounced almost every month. 

A tour of the city is as exciting and as 
filled with surprises as a first visit to some 
picturesque foreign town. The Presidio 
military reservation, founded by the Span- 
ish in 1776, is one of the largest and most 
beautiful army posts in the country. Gold- 
en Gate Park is known around the world. 
The Ocean Beach and the Cliff House with 
its seal rocks, the public golf course of Lin- 
coln Park overlooking the Golden Gate, the 
eminences of Russian and Telegraph Hills, 
the quaint cable cars on the steeper streets, 
the picturesque foreign quarters, the glow- 
ing flower stands lining the curbs in the 
shopping district—all these will provide 
endless entertainment and diversion. 

San Francisco is one of the few American 
cities with a striking personality which 
distinguishes it from thé other great metro- 
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politan centers of the country. What draws 
world travelers again and again to this city ? 
Perhaps it is the never-ceasing array of 
flowers which typifies the invigorating cli- 
mate with no extremes of heat or cold; per- 
haps it is the great Bay, upon which float 
vessels from the Orient, sailing out the 
Golden Gate where East and West reflect 
across the seas; perhaps the hills on which 
the city stands and from which one may see 
a broad expanse of mountain, sea, and 





RHODODENDRONS, GOLDEN GATE PARK 


plain. Perhaps it is the romance of the past 
which lingers on in subtle ways; the Span- 
ish don, the days of forty-nine: perhaps it 
is the spirit of the West which in art, in 
story, and in action has found its best ex- 
pression; or perhaps it is that strange com- 
bination of stability, mingled with the dar- 
ing of youth which beckons the traveler to 
return. 


LocaL GOVERNMENT 


For one interested in local government 
the San Francisco metropolitan area offers 
an unusual variety of problem and accom- 
plishment. The administration of the larg- 
est land-locked harbor in the world, the 
great ferry system, the proposed bridging 





| September) 


of the Bay, and the water supply brought 
from the high Sierras hundreds of miles 
away are huge undertakings which indicate 
the scale upon which the metropolis builds. 

Perhaps the earlier isolation of Califor- 
nia has produced that civic spirit, local | 
pride, and tradition which find expression | 
in an attitude toward government and edu- 
cation not found in many sections of the 
United States. Local home rule and non- 
partisan elections have completely divorced 
national party politics from municipal af- 
fairs, permitting emphasis to be placed 
upon the consideration of administrative 


processes and their improvement. Perhaps | 


no better example of the application of the 
intellectual resources of the community to 
civic problems can be found than in the 
widespread activities of the Commonwealth 
Club, with its large and influential mem- 
bership, organized for discussion and re- 
search. Leland Stanford and the University 
of California are an intimate part of the 
civic consciousness. Within thirty minutes 
of the latter are to be found a dozen cities 
ranging in population from ten to seven 
hundred thousand and offering almost every 
combination of municipal, county-city, and 
special district type of organization. Ber- 
keley, Alameda, San Leandro, San Jose, San 
Mateo, and Richmond operate under the 
council-manager plan; San Francisco has 
a combination of city and county govern- 
ment; while Oakland retains the commis- 
sion plan. When the convention meets in 
San Francisco in September, San Franzisco 


- will have elected a board of freeholders to 


prepare a new charter, and Oakland will be 
in the last weeks of a council-manager 
charter campaign. 

The city managers of California are mak- 
ing extensive preparations in anticipation 
of a large attendance. The Palace Hotel 
selected as the convention headquarters is 
world-renowned for its excellent facilities, 
and the entertainment program has been 
arranged to give the city managers and 
their friends a sample of California hospi- 
tality. The committee in charge of local 
arrangements consists of the following: 
Hollis R. Thompson, chairman; H. K. 
Brainerd, J. W. Charleville, Edwin A. Cot- 
trell, R. M. Dorton, Clifton E. Hickok, 
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W. J. Locke, Samuel C. May, William H. 
Nanry, Emery E. Olson, A. E. Stockburger, 
and Oscar F. Weissgerber. The Berkeley 
Woman’s City Club and Berkeley League 
of Women Voters will provide special en- 
tertainment for the ladies in attendance at 
the convention. 
OUTLINE OF PROGRAM 
First Day, September 24 

The morning session will be confined to 
addresses of welcome by HonoraBLe JAMES 
Ropu, mayor of San Francisco, and Hon- 
ORABLE T. E. Catpecott, mayor of Berke- 
ley; response and annual address, by Pres- 
IDENT STEPHEN B. Story, Rochester, New 
York; annual report of CLarENcE E. Rip- 
LEY, executive secretary, followed by com- 
mittee reports. The luncheon speaker will 
be Honoras_e C. C. Younc, governor of 
California. 

The afternoon session will be devoted to 
the subject of Municipal Finance and in- 
cludes: 

1. “The Execution of the Budget,” by 
J. H. Jamison, former budget director, Ber- 
keley. 
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2. “Important Considerations in Ad- 
ministering Special Assessments,” by Wr- 
L1AM J. Locke, secretary-manager, League 
of California Municipalities. 

3. “Problems Met in the Financing of 
Public Improvements,” by M. M. 
O'SHAUGHNESSY, city engineer, San Fran- 
cisco. 

4. “Marketing Municipal 
O. E. 
Texas. 
5. “Advantages of Long-Term Financial 
Planning,” by ALrrep Smitu, staff member, 
San Francisco Bureau of Governmental Re- 
search. 

6. “Methods of Reducing the Cost of 
Government,” by Harotp A. Stone, direc- 
tor of research, California Taxpayers’ As- 
sociation. 

These papers will be discussed by: H. K. 
Brarnerp, ApAM R. JoHNson, WILLIAM E. 
O’Brien, Frep D. Buttock, E. J. DonneEt- 
ty, and Harotp H. Everett. 


Bonds,” by 
Carr, city manager, Fort Worth, 


Second Day, September 25 
The subject for discussion at the morning 


MEMORIAL STADIUM, UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY 
Scene of Football Game, Scheduled for Final Afternoon of the Convention 
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session, Personnel Administration, will in- 
clude the following papers: 

1. “The Organization for Handling Per- 
sonnel Work,” by Frep Te rorp, director, 
Bureau of Public Personnel Administration, 
Chicago. 

2. “Recruiting and Selecting Municipal 
Employees,” by Cirrrorp H. Aspen, gen- 
eral manager, civil service department, City 
of Los Angeles. 

3. “The Classification of Positions and 
Compensation of Employees,” by W. H. 


Nawnry, director, San Francisco Bureau of 
Governmental Research. 





VIEW ACROSS QUADRANGLE, STANFORD 
UNIVERSITY 

4. “The Establishment and Administra- 
tion of a Sound Retirement System,” by 
Atsert H. Mowsray, department of eco- 
nomics, University of California. 

5. “Conditions of Municipal Employ- 
ment as Factors in Developing Sound 
Morale,” by E. M. Fry, city manager, 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 

The above papers will be discussed by: 
A. E. Stocksurcer, J. W. CHARLEVILLE, 
E. E. McApams, and Crirton E. Hickox. 

The speaker for the luncheon will be 
Cuester H. Rowe tt, lecturer and world 
traveler, San Francisco. The afternoon will 
be given over to a tour of San Francisco 
and the Bay region. In the evening the 
delegates will be guests of the Common- 
wealth Club, with Dr. Witiram Fitcu 
CHENEY, president of the Commonwealth 
Club, presiding. The speakers will be O. E. 
Carr, past-president of the International 
City Managers’ Association and city man- 





| September 


ager of Fort Worth, Texas; and Epwin A. 
CotTrELL, professor of political science, 
Stanford University. 

Third Day, September 26 

Problems having to do with Police Ad- 
ministration will be discussed at the morn- 
ing session and will include the following 
papers: 

1. “Selection and Distribution of Per- 
sonnel,” by Aucust Votimer, chief of po- 
lice, Berkeley. 

2. “Record Keeping and Reporting as 
Bases for Administrative Action,” by 
Bruce Situ, director, Committee on Uni- 
form Crime Records, International Asso- 
ciation of Chiefs of Police, New York City. 

3. “The Policewoman,”’ by Mrs. E tsa- 
BETH Losstnc of the Berkeley Police De- 
partment. 

4. “Police Training Schools,’ by J. J. 

FINLINSON, assistant chief of police, and 
former director of the Los Angeles Police 
School. 
5. “The Co-ordination of Police Work 
with Activities of Other Law Enforcement 
Agencies,” by CLtetus Howe t, chief of po- 
lice, Coronado, California. 

6. ‘Traffic Control as It Affects the Po- 
lice Problemy’ by Ratpxo W. Rosrnson, ex- 
ecutive secretary, San Francisco Traffic 
Survey Committee. 

7. “Modern Alarm and Signal Systems,” 
by R. W. Weatuerse, Pacific Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, San Francisco. 

The managers who will lead the discus- 
sion of these papers will be: Grorce D. 
Farrtrace, W. P. Hunter, and R. M. Dor- 
TON. 

The luncheon speakers will be RoLttanp 
VANDEGRIFT, secretary, California Taxpay- 
ers’ Association, Los Angeles, who will 
speak on “The Rising Tide of Taxes and 
Suggestions for Controlling It”; and Wr- 
L1AM J. Locke, executive secretary, League 
of California Municipalities, San Francisco, 
who will speak on “Municipal Leagues as 
Aids to Public Officials.” 

The afternoon session will be given over 
to papers having to do with the subject of 
Reporting to the Public. The following 
papers will be given: 

1. “The Annual Municipal Report,’ by 
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Cc. A. Harre.t, city manager, Portsmouth, 
Ohio. 

2. “Reporting by Means of the Press,” 
by J. L. Franzen, city manager, Oregon 
City, Oregon. 

3. “Reporting Through Budget Hear- 
ings,” by Joun P. Broome, city supervisor, 
Summit, New Jersey. 

4. “Reporting by Means of the Radio,” 
by Don E. Gran, vice-president, Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company, San Fran- 
cisco. 

5. “Reporting Through Citizens’ Asso- 
ciations,’ by Hume K. Now an, city man- 
ager, Hinton, West Virgiinia. 

6. “Reporting Through Research Bu- 
reaus,” by Witttam H. Nanry, director, 
San Francisco Bureau of Governmental Re- 
search. 

7. “Motion Pictures as an Information 
Medium,” by STEPHEN B. Story, city man- 
ager, Rochester, New York. 

The above papers will be discussed by: 
H. F. Burxkuotper, Roy S. Brapen, F. L. 
Croup, Grorce Garrett, and M. J. Sytva. 

This will be followed by a business ses- 
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sion, at which time the new officers will be 
elected. At the annual banquet in the eve- 
ning, AGNes CLayPpoLe Moopy, member of 
the Berkeley City Council, and Witt1am B. 
Munro, professor of political science, Har- 
vard University, will be the speakers. 


Fourth Day, September 27 


For the Saturday program, the scene of 
action will shift from the Palace Hotel to 
the University of California campus, where 
at 10:30 the delegates will give their atten- 
tion to the subject of Getting and Using 
Facts as Aids to Management. The speak- 
ers for this session will be Samuet C. May, 
University of California; Franx M. Stew- 
ART, University of Texas; and Donatp C. 
Stone, director of research of the Interna- 
tional City Managers’ Association. The 
luncheon will be held at the International 
House on the campus, and the speaker will 
be Dr. Ropert G. Sprout, president, Uni- 
versity of California. A football game be- 
tween the University of California and San- 
ta Clara University, at the California Me- 
morial Stadium, will conclude thé program. 


The Duties of a Mayor’s Executive 
Secretary 


By VIRGIL SHEPPARD 
Executive Secretary to the Mayor of Toledo, Ohio 


“Good morning, Miss Smith,” greeted the 
secretary to Mayor Jones as he arrived for 
the day’s work. “We have a hectic day be- 
fore us. Has the mail come in?” 

“Not yet, Mr. Brown, it is a little late 
this morning. Mr. Snow called for an ap- 
pointment a few minutes ago. Shall I get 
him on the phone for you?” Miss Smith is 
the secretary’s assistant. 

“Ts he still trying to see the mayor? The 
mayor told me not to give him an appoint- 
ment under any circumstances! But per- 
haps I had better speak to him.” 

On the phone a few minutes later: ". . . . 
Oh, yes, Mr. Snow, I am very sorry but 
Mayor Jones has acomplete schedule today. 
Call me up tomorrow, or, better still, come 
down today and I will see what I can do for 


you .... any time this morning will be 
O. K. I'll be looking for you. Goodbye.” 

Thus the secretary performs one of the 
most important of his many duties, that of 
persuading people who want to see the 
mayor to tell their story to his secretary. It 
is only in this way that the secretary can 
determine intelligently whom the busy 
mayor should or should not see. 

After glancing through the papers and di- 
recting his stenographic assistant to clip for 
the scrap book an item about unemploy- 
ment, the secretary opens up the morning’s 
mail to find what it offers for the good of 
the city. Calling in the stenographer he pro- 
ceeds with the disposal of the mail and any 
other correspondence that has accumulated. 

“Refer this to the service department ; 
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the mayor won't care to see it. Write Mr. 
Morey that his complaint is being referred 
to the street department and have the 
mayor sign it. Refer this questionnaire to 
the division of airports. Place the remain- 
der of these on the mayor’s desk.” 

The phone rings in the outer room and 
the buzzer in the secretary’s office begins to 
sing its monotonous song. “. . . . Oh, yes, 
Mr. White. How are you this morning? 
Sure, the mayor will be glad to see you. He 
will be in about nine-thirty. How would ten 
o'clock be? I'll put you down on the calen- 
dar for that time. Goodbye.” 

Turning to his assistant the secretary 
says, “That was Mr. White. He wants to 
see the mayor about the street paving job 
on Boiles Avenue. If I’m not in be sure that 
he gets to see the mayor on time. The mayor 
wants to see him by all means.” Thus the 
secretary clears the way for people whom 
the mayor desires to see and should see. 

“Take down this letter to the city coun- 
cil.” The secretary then dictates a letter to 
the council vetoing an ordinance that pro- 
vides for changing the zoning classification 
of a certain district. Other letters are dic- 
tated for the mayor’s signature. In prac- 
tically all mayor-council cities the mayor’s 
secretary writes almost all of the mayor’s 
letters, many of them in reply to corre- 
spondence which may never have reached 
the mayor’s desk. Any mayor who attempts 
to give personal attention to every letter 
will find that he has little time for. other 
duties. 

INTERVIEWING CALLERS 

“A Mrs. Green wishes to see the mayor, 
Mr. Brown,” states the secretary’s assistant. 

“Show her in. I'll see what she wants.” 

A middle-aged lady enters the office. 

“Good morning, Mrs. Green. Have a 
chair. What can I do for you?” 

“T want to see the mayor,” she states in 
no uncertain tone. “No one else will do. I 
must see him.” 

“Now, Mrs. Green, the mayor is out in 
the west end inspecting some improvements 
and hasn’t arrived yet. Perhaps I can take 
care of your problem.” 

“No, I must see the mayor. I want his 
advice. I’m a taxpayer and have a right to 
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see him. I'll wait until he comes.” She set- 
tles herself in the chair with an air of one 
resigned to an unjust fate. 

“I don’t know exactly when he will be in. 
You may be compelled to wait for some 
time. You know he is a very busy man. 
Suppose you tell me what you want to see 
him about and maybe I can be of assist- 
ance,” ventures the secretary. 

After some hesitancy she tells of a sup- 
posed bootlegging establishment in her dis- 
trict and of how her husband is frequenting 
it. She wants the place closed immediately 
and further asserts that if it isn’t taken care 
of at once she will write to the Governor! 

When the secretary assures her that he 
will give the complaint to the police depart- 
ment and thanks her for calling this to the 
attention of the authorities, Mrs. Green de- 
parts. The secretary breathes a sigh of re- 
lief as he turns to remark to his assistant, 
“Too bad! She has probably driven him 
to it.” 

Others are now waiting to see the mayor 
—job seekers, political “henchmen,” sales- 
men who have no success with the purchas- 
ing division, women selling tickets for a 
style show or a musicale who want the may- 
or’s name to head the list and sometimes 
the secretary’s name second—for a consid- 
eration, and a variety of others who seek 
the advice of or seek to give advice to the 
mayor. 

The secretary sees them all, sending some 
to see the department directors, disposing 
of others himself, and making definite ap- 
pointments for the few whom the mayor 
should see. 

Those who have had considerable experi- 
ence in gaining an entrée to the mayor’s of- 
fice are undoubtedly the most difficult for 
the secretary to handle because they refuse 
to tell their real mission and the secretary 
must not offend those who really should see 
the mayor. Among the most experienced 
callers who know their “stuff” when it comes 
to getting by the mayor’s secretary are 
those who represent nation-wide book sell- 
ing schemes, many of whom attempt to gain 
entrance to the mayor’s office by showing a 
press syndicate badge. 
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Tue Mayor ArrRIvES 


The mayor arrives and calls the secretary 
into his private office while he glances 
through the morning mail. 

“How about that ordinance for purchas- 
ing park property? Several persons have 
asked me to veto it. What do you think 
about it?” 

“Well, Mayor, I was in the committee 
meeting when this ordinance was consid- 
ered and it seems to me that the arguments 
for appropriating this property are sound, 
and, besides, the vote in council was unani- 
mous. Today is the last day to sign or veto 
it. I think you would do well to go along 
with Council and sign it,” opines the secre- 
tary. 

“You have had more time to consider it 
than I have. I'l! sign it!” 

Thus the secretary acts as an adviser‘ to 
the mayor on many matters of policy, de- 
termining in some instances whether this or 
that piece of legislation should be vetoed, 
whether this or that appointment should be 
made, whether this or that person should be 
given a job. 

“IT see the schedule calls for a radio 
speech tonight for the American Rations 
Society. What do they want me to talk 
about ?” 

“Oh, a few platitudes about the ‘Ra- 
tions’ work and praise of the local chap- 
ter. I'll write up a speech for you.” 

And so speech writing is another duty 
that many secretaries to mayors number 
among the “emoluments” of the office. 

“I understand that the people in the 
vicinity of Howe’s playground are com- 
plaining about the noise late at night. Bet- 
ter talk to the playground director about it 
and see what can be done. If necessary go 
out there yourself to see what the condi- 
tion is.” 

Thus, getting reports from the various 
departments and making special investiga- 
tions are duties of the secretary to the 
mayor. In many instances he is the mayor’s 
confidential agent, making investigations 
that may determine the policies for various 
divisions of the government. 

“Ask the law director to step in. I want 
to see him about that Elinor Avenue grade 
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elimination project. And you better get the 
directors together this afternoon at three- 
thirty for a cabinet meeting. Somebody by 
the name of Huss called at my house last 
night and raised cain because you wouldn't 
let him see me yesterday. He was so mad 
he didn’t tell me what he wanted.” 

“Oh, I recall, he’s another one who thinks 
the city government owes him a living. He 
wouldn't tell me what he wanted and got 
real sore when I told him you were too busy 
to see him. I wouldn’t pay any attention to 
him. .... I'll get the director for you.” 

By this time it is ten o’clock and the sec- 
retary has the pleasant job of amusing Mr. 
White while the mayor confers with the law 
director. Finally the director leaves, and 
Mr. White, fretting at a fifteen-minute de- 
lay, is ushered into the mayor’s inner office. 

The newspaper boys now arrive in quest 
of the daily “scandal.” The secretary gives 
them any news that he may have, “kids” 
with them for several minutes until the 
mayor is finished with Mr. White, and then 
sends them in to see the mayor for what- 
ever items of interest he may have. 


MAKING SPEECHES FOR Mayor 


The stenographer is called in and the sec- 
retary proceeds to dictate the mayor’s eve- 
ning radio speech, using last year’s address 
as a model. Interrupted several times by 
telephone calls for appointments and from 
people making complaints, he finally gets 
something together that looks like a speech, 
and leaves it to the stenographer to make 
one out of it. 

It is now approaching the luncheon hour 
and the secretary is visioning a game of 
squash or handball at the athletic club 
when the mayor calls him in. 

“Say, Brown, I forgot about that meeting 
of the Safety Council this noon. I wish you 
would run over to the Commerce Club and 
represent me. Express my regrets. I have a 
meeting with some of my advisers this 
noon.” 

The “Sec” resigns himself to the inevit- 
able and hurries away to the meeting, try- 
ing to think up a proper expression of the 
mayor’s regrets. Most of the members at 
the meeting are chagrined because the 
mayor is not in attendance; consequently 
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the secretary has a tough time taking his 
place. Thus, representing the mayor on oc- 
casion is another duty of the secretary. 


THE AFTERNOON’s WorK 

At two o'clock the secretary returns to 
the office, finds the waiting room full of peo- 
ple, sees each one individually, uses all the 
tact he possesses in handling the problems 
presented to him, tries to give all callers an 
idea of the importance of the mayor’s posi- 
tion so that they will not insist upon seeing 
him, says “no” to those callers whom the 
mayor cannot take time to see and who can- 
not be disposed of otherwise. 

Glancing through the morning’s dictation, 
reading additional mail, visiting depart- 
ments to secure information, and countless 
other tasks take up the remainder of the 
day. 

SUMMARY 

To the outsider the secretary’s job is a 
“bed of roses.” Is he not the personal assist- 
ant to the mayor, the holder of the highest 
position in the official hierarchy of the city? 
Does not the secretary rub shoulders with 
all of the big men in town? Isn’t his posi- 
tion one of power and influence? 

To one who knows, the office of secretary 
to the mayor is one of constant “grief” be- 
cause it is the secretary who must keep 
from the mayor the tales of woe, the innum- 
erable schemes of promotion, and all the 
little vexing problems that go to make the 
mayor’s life a nightmare, and keep the chief 
executive from looking after the really im- 
portant affairs of the city. The secretary’s 
enemies increase each day, his skin is de- 
manded constantly. 

“He is tactless,” so they say. “He keeps 
people from seeing the mayor whom the 
mayor should see,” it is charged. But it is 
all in a day’s work, Ho Hum! 

The secretary of an executive in a private 
organization is not confronted with such 
difficult problems. He can tell certain peo- 
ple to go to “hell” and get away with it. In 
public life such tactics would soon involve 
the mayor in serious trouble. 

The secretary must be a politician, a let- 
ter writer, a speechmaker, a_ publicity 
agent, a diplomat, a student of government, 
a mixer, and a veritable jack-of-all-trades. 
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However, there is compensation in the 


opportunity which the office affords for the | 


study of human nature in its lowest forms 
and in various gradations up to those per- 
sons who are inspired by the finest senti- 
ments. The secretary to the mayor observes 
the human personality in its blackest mo- 
ments as evidenced in mud slinging and 
cheap political trickery that is promoted to 
embarrass the administration. He listens to 
the troubles of the good honest folk who 
run athwart of the law or who are in tem- 
porary need of assistance. He hears the pro- 
motional schemes of the man about town 
who is looking for easy marks and easy 
money. On rare occasions he is privileged to 
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aid those select few who are really endeav- | 


oring to help the city get ahead through un- 
selfish development of her resources. 

Material for this article was secured 
through questionnaires sent to ten secre- 
taries in mayor-council cities and the fol- 
lowing is a summary of the replies: 


Duties of the Secretary to the Mayor in Ten Mayor- 
Council Cities 
No. of secretaries 
Duty performing duty 
Opens and scrutinizes the mayor’s daily mail.. 8 
Answers without consulting the mayor certain 
inquiries directed to the mayor through the 


7 ES ee ee re eee ee ee eee 10 
Dictates some of the mayor’s letters.......... 5 
Dictates most of the mayor’s letters.......... 1 
Dictates practically all of the mayor’s letters.. 2 
Writes speeches for the mayor............... 4 


Writes reports coming from the mayor’s office. 8 
Handles newspaper publicity for the mayor's 
office 
Makes all appointments for the mayor not ar- 
ranged by the mayor himself......... saan 
Interviews those coming to the mayor's office 
when the mayor does not have the time to 


see them or does not want to see them..... 10 
At times represents the mayor at meetings of 
RE Ee ee ee 8 


Delivers addresses of welcome for the mayor. . 
Conducts special investigations for the mayor 


within the administrative departments... .. 8 
Conducts special investigations for the mayor 
among private organizations or individuals.. 8 


Acts as political adviser to the mayor on cer- 
tain occasions...... ; 

Acts as budget director... 

Acts as license issuing clerk... 

Acts as stenographer...... 

Acts as personal director. 
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Can Police Effectiveness Be Measured? 
By Donatp C. Stone 


Director of Research, The International City Managers’ Association, Chicago 


The past twenty years have witnessed 
revolutionary changes in the tools and 
methods employed by the police. The pa- 
trolman has been put on wheels; _high- 
powered cars patrol troublesome areas; 
call boxes, recall signal systems, telegraph 
typewriter, and recently the lie-detector, 
and radio have in some cases thrown the 
apprehension forces into high gear. Even 
villages erect mechanical traffic control de- 
vices. Criminal identification systems have 
been extended. With knowledge gained 
from abroad, police departments are em- 
ploying chemists, toxicologists, ballistic ex- 
perts, and other scientists. Police training, 
ceasing to be a vague phrase, is better un- 
derstood and more widely practiced. 

What does it all mean in police effective- 
ness? Have these startling changes and the 
accompanying large outlay of money re- 
sulted in better police service than former- 
ly? The arguments which rush to the sup- 
port of these changes are impressive, fre- 
quently so apparent as to give little room 
for challenge. Yet granted that these argu- 
ments are fully persuasive, is there any 
way in which police results can be meas- 
ured objectively, some means by which the 
police official or citizen can apply a yard- 
stick to find out if the department is fur- 
nishing a better or poorer grade of service 
than it did a year or five years ago, or how 
one department compares with another ? 

Units of measurement have been estab- 
lished for some municipal services so why 
not for police work? When the city lays 
a new pavement in front of our house, it is 
possible to measure the efficiency with 
which the work is done in terms of costs 
per square yard. Street cleaning can be 
measured by costs per square yard cleaned 
or mile cleaned; refuse removed and dis- 
posed, by costs per ton; and fire protection 
in terms of fire loss per $1,000 of burnable 
property. 

In contrast to such activities as street 
cleaning, paving, and fire protection, muni- 


cipalities are engaged in a score of activi- 
ties which deal not in materials or in the 
measurable quantities of yards, tons, miles, 
and dollars, but in terms of social behavior, 
physical well-being, and individual relation- 
ships. When is a person socially adjusted, 
when is he in good health, when has he 
found his proper place in the economic 
structure of the day? These are problems 
with which the police, health, and welfare 
departments must deal. They comprise in- 
tangible elements characterized by fleeting 
and shifting qualities, the detection and 
management of which may be difficult if 
not impossible. 


CompLex DuTIES OF THE POLICE 


Returning to the police, just what is their 
true sphere of activity which we propose to 
measure? To use the most common and 
basic statutory references, it is: to preserve 
the peace and order, to protect persons and 
property, to enforce criminal laws, and to 
detect and arrest offenders. The ultimate 
aim of these duties is to prevent crime; the 
immediate duty is to deal with what has 
been committed. 

Perhaps the real purpose of the police is 
crime repression and detection, but if so, 
law-makers have been inclined to overstep 
themselves. They have treated policemen 
as slight-of-hand artists, charging them 
with a veritable melange of duties ranging 
from the enforcement of “goo-goo eye or- 
dinances” in Texas to keeping the citizens 
of Zion City from smoking in public. The 
connection to the fundamental duty of pro- 
tecting life and property is not always ap- 
parent in such duties as traffic control, test- 
ing of weights and measures, abatement of 
nuisances, issuance of licenses, ambulance 
service, dog pounds, inspection of elevators 
and theatres, storage of liquids, and the 
like. To charge the police with repairing 
streets on the ground that holes may cause 
accidents would be just about as logical as 
to assign to them some of the above duties. 
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In the meantime, these extraneous activi- 
ties, existing from city to city in varying 
combinations, increase the difficulty of de- 
vising a measure of police administration 
which will be uniform and complete. 
Crime Rate Not INpex or Potice 
EFFICIENCY 

If the primary function of the police is 
to prevent crimes, why not measure police 
effectiveness in terms of the prevalence of 
crime? But you may say, that is what we 
are already doing. Newspapers have long 
been disposed to blame the crime rate upon 
the police. If crime is apparently increas- 
ing the cry is raised to dismiss the chief or 
to take some other precipitous action 
against the police. On the other hand, if 
crime is on the decrease, a score of social 
agencies and justice officials in addition to 
the police step forward to grasp the credit. 
Who then, is to blame for the prevalence 
of crime? 

Let us give credit where credit is due, 
whether it be for the presence or absence 
of crime. Credit is simpler to dispense if 
it all goes in one direction. Not unlikely, 
that accounts for the readiness with which 
we blame the police for crime and forget 
the many other agencies whose energies are 
directed toward the prevention of crime. 
The district attorney, the judges, probation 
and parole officers, work houses or farms, 
court clinics, public welfare departments, 
recreation and park commissions, a score 
of character building organizations, chari- 
table institutions, and numerous social 
agencies are organized primarily with at 
least the ultimate aim of preventing crime 
and delinquency. If crime increases, they 
must share in the blame; if it decreases, 
they likewise should receive due credit. 


Errect oF CoMMUNITY CONDITIONS ON 
CriME RATE 

In addition to those agencies which aim 
directly or indirectly to treat criminals or 
prevent crime, there are factors of popula- 
tion and many social and economic condi- 
tions within a city which complicate the 
task of crime prevention and discourage 
comparisons between cities. The large col- 
ored population, permeating most of our 
metropolitan areas, particularly in such 
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southern cities as Birmingham, Mobile, 
Savannah, and Louisville, accounts in some 
measure for the homicide, burglary, and 
general crime problems which prevail in 
those cities. Industrial cities of the north 
likewise pay tribute in terms of high crime 
rates to a steady influx of negroes. In Cin- 
cinnati, for example, 43 per cent of 11,180 
misdemeanor charges occurring during the 
first six months of 1929 were against ne- 
groes who comprise less than 8 per cent of 
the total population of that city. Blame 
cannot be heaped on the negro because of 
any particular racial characteristics. Rath- 
er, the causes may lay deep in those hous- 
ing, recreational, economic, and general en- 
vironmental conditions which surround the 
colored people, conditions which are now 
accepted as important contributing causes 
of crime. 

In comparing cities with respect to pop- 
ulation, economic, and social conditions, 
we discover striking contrasts. Children in 
a purely residential community live in a 
most favorable environment; the chances 
are less that they will be introduced to a 
life of crime than if constantly subjected 
to family conflicts, school maladjustments, 
bad companions, and the ravages of disease, 
filth, and neglect. Crime rates in Pasadena 
or Lakewood, Ohio, therefore, cannot be 
compared directly with rates in Memphis 
or Chicago. 

The question of race and nativity also 
enters here. The children of immigrants 
are likely to find a strained relationship 
between the old world customs of their par- 
ents and the exhilarating freedom of their 
new environment. When immigration finds 
its source in countries with radically differ- 
ing customs and attitudes from our own, or 
when white and yellow or negro groups in- 
vade the same community, the effect be- 
comes even more complicated. A city such 
as Cincinnati in which the foreign born 
represent only 10 per cent of the popula- 
tion does not have the same kind of crime 
problems as a municipality with a majority 
of foreign born. The former represents an 
assimilated population, rich in the tradi- 
tional observance of the new law; the lat- 
ter, the strained effects of transition 
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This does not mean to infer that the po- 
lice department cannot prevent crime. The 
mere presence of patrolmen on the beat will 
discourage the commission of crime. When 
trained in the art of handling people, par- 
ticularly children, and in diagnosing and 
treating problems in behavior and malad- 
justment, the preventive possibilities of the 
patrolman are almost without end. Like- 
wise, a vigorous and intelligent investiga- 
tion of crimes committed and the immedi- 
ate apprehension of offenders will within 
certain limits reduce crime. A city in which 
crimes are cleared swiftly and with cer- 
tainty is not likely to be a hive of crime. 
Policewomen and juvenile officers who op- 
erate entirely as crime prevention branches 
of the force are obtaining significant re- 
sults. On the other hand, the preventive in- 
fluence of the police may largely be offset 
if the prosecuting, judicial, probation, and 
penal agencies are unintelligent, cumber- 
some, ineffective, or corrupt. 

An analogy in the field of public health 
is applicable at this point. When the Unit- 
ed States has been visited by epidemics of 
influenza during the past few years, the 
prevalence of the disease has varied from 
community to community. Yet, we do not 
find comparisons of the relative efficiency 
of health departments to be based upon the 
statistics of this disease. Instead, such epi- 
demics are generally viewed as a public 
misfortune calling for the marshalling of all 
community efforts to support the health de- 
partment. So too, crime is a social misfor- 
tune and requires the mobilizing of all com- 
munity interests to aid the police in its 
suppression. 

The conclusion therefore follows that 
crime cannot be charged solely against the 
police, but is rather a charge against the 
entire community. Thus, the prevalence of 
crime cannot be accepted as a direct meas- 
ure of police efficiency. Long ago, England 
and other European countries recognized 
the fallacy of measuring police efficiency by 
the amount of crime. In the past it has 
been difficult, if not impossible, to mobilize 
the community and the agencies of justice 
to combat crime. For one reason, the police, 
prosecution, judiciary, probation, parole, 
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and various types of corrective and penal 
institutions operate independently of each 
other and lack any central authority by 
means of which their activities can be co- 
ordinated. 

Crime ConpitTions HeretororE UNKNOWN 

Although the police are only partly re- 
sponsible for crime, they should have com- 
plete information about such conditions if 
they are to perform their part of the bat- 
tle effectively. It is therefore surprising 
that few departments, less than a dozen in 
fact, have maintained accurate compila- 
tions of known crimes. In all other cities, 
the prevalence of crime has been based on 
the number of arrests or court convictions 
or, still more likely, upon waves of crime 
news appearing in the daily and periodical 
press. Thus, we never have known in the 
United States how much crime there is, its 
nature, geographical distribution, or wheth- 
er it is on the increase or decrease. 

Strange indeed that few have recognized 
the error of measuring the volume of crime 
upon the basis of arrests or convictions. If 
the number of policemen on the force re- 
mained the same, if the policy of making 
arrests or round-ups and general police ef- 
ficiency continued without change, and if 
the general law enforcement program did 
not fluctuate, then the number of arrests 
might be a fairly reliable indication of fluc- 
tuations in the total amount of crime, but 
never of the relative amount of one type of 
crime as compared with another. On top 
of these variables which impair statistics of 
arrests, convictions as a unit of measure- 
ment are subject to the additional hazards 
of the prosecuting and judicial grist mill. 

Even for the few cities which have com- 
piled statistics of offenses committed, the 
results could not be compared with cities 
in other states on account of differences in 
the definition of offenses in the penal codes 
of the forty-eight states. If comparisons 
are to be made between New York and 
Chicago, for example, offenses reported as 
murder or robbery in one city must be sim- 
ilarly counted in the other. 

Likewise, the policy may differ from city 
to city concerning the number of offenses 
which have been committed under any par- 
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ticular circumstances. Los Angeles might 
count it five offenses if one “stick-up” man 
held up five patrons of a “speak-easy,” 
whereas New Orleans might consider this 
one offense. Similarly, differences of opin- 
ion arise over whether the robbery of one 
man by three should be one offense or three. 
Fortunately, the International Associa- 
tion of Chiefs of Police, through its Com- 
mittee on Uniform Crime Records, has de- 
vised a system of crime statistics. Uni- 
formity is assured by a uniform classifica- 
tion of offenses with schedules for each 
state and territory and by practical rules 
for classifying the information required in 
monthly and annual returns. The response 
to the distribution in January of the first 
return forms proved amazing. Over four 
hundred returns were received, including 70 
per cent of all cities above 100,000 inhab- 
itants. Sharp gains in each | successive 
month have brought the total number of 
returns to 797, representing 87 per cent of 
the 68 cities of over 100,000 inhabitants and 
63 per cent of the 746 cities over 10,000.* 
The registration area established exceeds a 
total population of 35,000,000, representing 
city, county, and state jurisdictions in the 
United States as well as the Philippines, 
Porto Rico, Alaska, and other territories. 
The time, therefore, appears to be at 
hand when comparable and accurate statis- 
tics will be currently informing both the 
police and the public of the amount of va- 
rious types of measurable crime, its nature, 
geographical distribution, whether it is on 
the increase or decrease, and the results ob- 
tained in its investigation. Armed with in- 
formation of this nature, the police admin- 
istrator, the legislator, the sociologist, and 
the public generally can judge better the 
effect of specific administrative measures. 
No longer will they be blindly attacking a 
problem the size and nature of which they 
know not. Although the relative amount of 
crime revealed by this reporting system 
does not measure police efficiency, it does 
measure community effectiveness in pre- 
venting crime, an undertaking in which the 
police admittedly play the most conspicu- 
ous part. Such knowledge about crime in 





*1920 Census. 
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itself offers great encouragement. It was} 
not until the uniform systems of mortality 
and morbidity statistics furnished a meas- 
ure of community health conditions that we 
saw the emergence of scientific administra- 
tion. So, too, with corresponding informa- 
tion available concerning crime and police 
problems, can we not look forward to a 
similar advance in the science and technique 
of police administration ? 

Unfortunately, information cannot ‘be 
secured for all offenses. Due to concealment | 


by the perpetrator or the victim, the inci- | 
dence of many offenses will never be known. 
Carrying concealed weapons, forgery, em- 
bezzlement, and liquor violations are ex-| 
amples of frequently concealed offenses. As | 
a result, the number of arrests is the only 
possible index of their prevalence, an index 
subject to many inaccuracies as described 
above. The Committee on Uniform Crime 
Records groups in seven classes the offenses | 
which can furnish a reliable index of crime. 
Fortunately, these classes comprise the 
most serious crimes. They are: 





(1) Felonious homicide 
(a) Murder and non-negligent man- 
slaughter 
(6) Manslaughter by negligence 
(2) Rape 
(3) Robbery 


(4) Aggravated assault 


(5) Burglary—breaking or entering 
(6) Larceny—theft 


(a) Under $50 in value 
(6) $50 and over in value 
(7) Auto theft 


RESULTS OF INVESTIGATIONS Best MEASURE 
OF Pottce EFFECTIVENESS 

Even though responsibility for the 
amount of crime in a city cannot be laid 
at the door of the police department, the! 
police are certainly accountable for the 
manner in which they deal with it once 
committed. By applying a measure to the 
results obtained in the investigation of 
offenses, police service can be judged on the 
basis of activities which the police alone 
perform. 

The relative success attained in investi- 
gations is best expressed in terms of the 
number of cases which are cleared by ar- 
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rest. The Committee on Uniform Crime 
Records defines an offense “cleared by ar- 
rest” as one for which one or more offend- 
ers have been charged and prosecuted. 
Included also are certain exceptional clear- 
ances such as double murder, suicide of the 
offender, and the like. 

With results classified in this manner, we 
can obtain the per cent of cleared cases 
which a police department is obtaining for 
any class of offense. By employing the 
uniform classification of offenses, compari- 
sons of these results can be made from city 
to city, between offenses, and over a period 
of time. For example, if Buffalo clears but 
20 per cent of its robberies by arrest and 
St. Louis 40 per cent, we have a direct 
measure of the effectiveness of these two 
departments in dealing with this class of 
crime. 

Likewise, if the ratio of cleared burglaries 
steadily increased during the last five years 
in Omaha we could draw the conclusion 
that police work in that city is on the up- 
grade. Whether the improvement is due to 
the use of scientific methods, to a higher 
type of detective, or to a relative increase 
of the force, as compared with the amount 
of crime, only a special study will tell. The 
important point is that we can measure 
improvement and by means of analyses per- 
haps determine the contributing methods or 
devices. 

RECOVERY OF PROPERTY AS A MEASURE 

In the foregoing measure of police in- 
vestigations no recognition is made of the 
recovery of stolen property. Nearly all 
serious crimes are designed entirely with 
a purpose of illegally separating men from 
their goods. The June, 1930, bulletin of 
Uniform Crime Reports issued by the Com- 
mittee on Uniform Crime Records, shows, 
for example, that out of a total of 5,812 
serious offenses known to the police in De- 
troit during the first quarter of 1930, 5,598 
or 96 per cent were for robbery, burglary, 
larceny, and auto theft. 

Important though it is to apprehend the 
perpetrators, no investigation of an offense 
against property can be considered satisfac- 
torily completed without the recovery of 
stolen property. The proportion of stolen 
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property recovered thus serves as a corol- 
lary measure to clearances by arrest. In 
most instances, the best method of express- 
ing it is in terms of value. The Buffalo 
police report for 1929 shows property stolen 
totaling $165,099 (motor vehicles excluded) 
of which $69,147 or 42 per cent was recov- 
ered. When the percentage recovered is 
known for a period of years and for other 
cities, we can readily see the relative 
effectiveness of the police in recovering 
stolen property. 

Not only can a measurement be made o! 
the total value recovered, but also of spe 
cific types or classes of property. The Com 
mittee on Uniform Crime Records in it: 
Guide for Preparing Annual Police Report. 
has devised the following classification 
(1) currency, notes, etc.; (2) jewelry and 
precious stones; (3) furs; (4) clothing, 
(5) silks and other textiles; (6) objects ot 
art; and (7) other. 

There are certain types of property 
which preferably can be computed in terms 
of quantity rather than of value. Automo 
biles and other vehicles are the best illus 
trations of this group. For example, the 
results of police work in recovering stolen 
automobiles can best be measured in terms 
of the percentage of stolen cars which are 
recovered. 

The two general types of criteria de- 
scribed above are the most indicative units 
of measurement which can be applied to 
the results of police service. They are con- 
cerned with duties which lie entirely within 
the province of the police and with which 
the police are charged. They not only re- 
veal conditions with exactness, but also fur- 
nish a barometer of the results obtained by 
the police. It is in terms of these criteria 
that the effectiveness of the new police tools 
can be measured. That the motorizing of 
the force, the installation of advanced com- 
munication systems, and the employment 
of scientists as well as scientific devices are 
producing better results is attested by re- 
sults in Berkeley, Detroit, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Los Angeles, New York, Roch- 
ester, and other cities. The wide use of uni- 
form crime reporting will furnish definite 
proof of such claims. 
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APPRAISAL OF METHODS AND Costs 

None of the above measures indicate 
whether or not specific practice is of value. 
Only an operation analysis will do that. 
As a matter of fact, a complete appraisal 
of a police department requires a study of 
its organization, personnel, methods of op- 
eration, police problems, and a host of other 
conditions—conditions which affect but do 
not measure the quality of service. 

For example, some observers attempt to 
grade police departments by the number of 
police per thousand population or per 
square mile, regardless of the fact that 
cities are not at all similar in their require- 
ments. Of interest in this connection is the 
work of Chief August Vollmer of Berkeley, 
in developing a formula which takes into 
consideration the crime, social, and police 
problems of a city. When applied, this 
formula proposes to tell how many police- 
men the city needs and just how they are 
best distributed by beats. Though the 
quality of police performance cannot be 
measured on such a basis, we at least may 
know that a city employing the formula 
is basing the number of its police upon the 
best available index. 

Obviously, the evaluation of police serv- 
ice by unit costs is not feasible. The police 
are dealing with intangible, fluctuating, and 
almost indefinable problems, the dimensions 
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of which vary from time to time and from | 
place to place. 
SUCCESSFUL PROSECUTIONS MEASURE 
SysTEM AS A WHOLE . 

One more subject remains for discussion | 

that of court prosecutions which are in- | 
terpreted by some observers as an index of 
police efficiency. If 60 per cent of the per- 
sons charged with offenses in Memphis, for 
instance, should be found guilty in contrast | 
to 40 per cent in Denver, the conclusion 
would be that the Memphis police were} 
more efficient than those in Denver. Such a | 
conclusion does not at all follow. 

The police department is but one of the 
many cogs in the criminal justice machine, 
In view of the inexact, casual, and even | 
corrupt operations of many of the justice 
agencies, only a part, perhaps a small part, 
of the blame for the results of ineffective 
prosecution can be charged to the police. 
The per cent of persons convicted is rather 
an index of the criminal justice machinery 
as a whole. 


A low rate of cases found guilty may be 
due to any one or a combination of the 
following : 

(1) Poor gathering of evidence by police; 

(2) Defective preparation and presenta- 

tion of cases by the prosecution due 
to insufficient or incompetent staff; 

(3) Corruptness of the prosecution; 


SAMPLE TABLE SHOWING COMPARATIVE RATES FOR OFFENSES KNOWN 


TO THE 


POLICE, PER CENT CLEARED BY ARREST, AND PER 


CENT FOUND GUILTY 


UNIFORM CLASSIFICATION Number of Offenses 


Per Cent of Offenses Per Cent of Persons 


OF OFFENSES Known to the Police Cleared by Arrest Charged Found Guilty 
(Part I Classes) per 100,000 Population 
1 2 4 
1929 1928 1927 1926 1925 1929 1928 1927 1926 1925 1929 1928 1927 1926 1925 
1. Felonious Homicide 
a Murder and Non-negli 
gent Manslaughter 6 5 5 4 6 70. —s(¢ 87 85 6 mS 4 57-64 
b Manslaughter by Negli 
gence Q a 11 10 75 S 8 90 85 50 45 2 8 4 
2. Rape 2 1 2 3 100 7 85 10 x 50s «6:2 2 45 45 
3. Robbery 97 95 99 109 113 41 46 = 5 49 § 4 S32 36 GS 3 
4. Aggravated Assault 32 37-29 34 71 s¢ 75 82 78 41 = «47 8 46 51 
5. Burglary — Breaking or 
Entering . 172 183 196 174 1 24 3 27 26 ¢ ma 4s 49 59 62 
6. Larceny—Theft 477 490 510 503 5§ 19 18 26 «25 28 3 7 28 34 
7 Auto Theft 413 421 402 387 382 17 15 21 25 1¢ 9 58 $7 6 
TOTAI 1208 1241 1254 1224 1210 29 4 5 37 5 54 4u 55 $7 
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(4) The arrest of innocent offenders who 
should never be taken into court; 


(5) The leniency or corruptness of the 
court; and 
(6) A technical and involved procedure 


which seems concerned more with 
preventing convictions of the inno- 
cent than with uncovering the facts 

of guilt. 
By employing rates and percentages a 
complete picture of crime conditions, police 
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effectiveness, and judicial success can be 
presented in one table. Note the accom- 
panying table recommended for annual po- 
lice reports by the Committee on Uniform 
Crime Records, which might be called a 
municipal crime appraisal form. The illus- 
trative figures indicate how this table can 
tell a vivid story of a community’s ability 
to prevent crime and what it does about it, 
once committed. 


An Appraisal of Executive Ability ' 


By J. B. DEACON 
Director, Tide Water Oil Company 


If I were an executive endeavoring to ap- 
praise and strengthen my organization, I 
believe that I should begin with myself. I 
would ask myself such questions as these: 

(1) Of what precisely do my responsibil- 
ities consist? Am I certain that my own 
conception of my responsibilities is iden- 
tical with the conception of the executive to 
whom I report ? 

(2) Do I find my time unduly occupied 
with the details of management? In con- 
ference? In paper work? 

(3) Do I try to plan my work—a year 
ahead, a month ahead, a week ahead, a day 
ahead ? 

(4) Do my plans remain merely plans, or 
am I able to carry them into execution 
without undue delay ? 

(5) Does the control of the operation for 
which I am responsible actually centre in 
me? Have I in hand at all times all essen- 
tial information for directing the opera- 
tion? On the other hand, are my records 
and reports more comprehensive and de- 
tailed than is necessary for control pur- 
poses ? 

(6) Do I rely exclusively upon operating 
and accounting reports for information 
about my organization? Or do I keep in 
close, vital, personal touch with my staff? 
Do I know how to make a thorough inspec- 
tion of my operating units? Does my dis- 
inclination to travel tempt me to neglect 
distant units? 

(7) Do I know how to express my poli- 
cies and plans through my associates and 
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subordinates ; that is to say, do I know how 
to delegate responsibility? And do I suffi- 
ciently realize that the responsibility I del- 
egate imposes upon me the duty of check- 
ing carefully as to the discharge of the dele- 
gated responsibility ? 

(8) Do I give my associates and subordi- 
nates a sense of participation, of partner- 
ship in planning and conducting the opera- 
tion? Do I give them an opportunity to 
develop judgment and initiative? 

(9) When matters come before me for 
decision, do I decide them with reasonable 
promptitude? On the other hand, do I tend 
to decide them so quickly that I do not give 
due consideration to all pertinent factors, 
and to the views of the interested parties? 

(10) What improvements in organization 
or methods, what economies have I effected 
during the past year? What have I in mind 
for the coming year? 

(11) Have I recently, or ever, closely an- 
alyzed, or caused to be analyzed, the duties 
making up each position in my unit of the 
organization? If not, can I assume that I 
really know whether my force is overbur- 
dened or underburdened ? 

(12) What employees of mine have 
earned and received promotion during the 
last year? Can I name others who are likely 
to qualify for promotion during the year 
to come? 

(13) Are my key positions understudied ? 

(14) Do I keep in touch with my indus- 
try, through trade publications, trade asso- 
ciation meetings, and contacts with indivi- 
duals outside of my own company ? 








Whether the chief executive officer of the 
city is wholly or only partly responsible for 
the budget set-up as finally adopted by the 
council, he is practically supreme in carry- 
ing out the budget plan. A budget guaran- 
tees nothing, it is merely an instrument by 
which the administration’s financial pro- 
gram may be accomplished much more eas- 
ily than could possibly be done without it. 
Primarily it aims at making both financial 
ends meet not only yearly but continuously 
and at giving full value in services for the 
money spent. Budgetary control is just as 
essential to the financial soundness of the 
city as parental control is to the character 
of the child. Constant budgetary control is 
exercised through the operation of a sys- 
tematic work program in close co-operation 
with the treasury. 

If the accumulated outgo can be adjusted 
to the accumulated income in such a way as 
to maintain continuously a reasonable bal- 
ance, then a large measure of budgetary 
control is effectively accomplished. Short- 
term loans have a most persistent habit of 
growing into long-term obligations with an 
ever mounting total. If possible it is well to 
avoid such obligations. 

In the public business as in private af- 
fairs, it is easier to control expenditures 
than income. The budget contains more or 
less accurate estimates as to the total 
amount of revenue to be expected from each 
of the various sources but gives no hint as 
to just how much will be received each 
month of the fiscal year. Based on a month- 
ly schedule of anticipated income from the 
different sources a tentative monthly allot- 
ment of authorized expenditures can be pre- 
pared for each department. 

Income from taxes, though quite irregu- 
lar, is continuous throughout the year, pay- 
ment of business licenses is practically com- 
pleted within two months after due, while 
collections from fines and forfeitures are 
fairly uniform each month. A close approxi- 
mation for the current year may be obtained 





Methods of Exercising Budgetary Control | 


By E. C. GARVIN 
City Manager, Brunswick, Georgia 


for each item of income by applying to the | 
current budget estimate the corresponding } 
average monthly rate for the past five years. 
Obviously the total monthly income is 
found by adding the monthly increments. 
An example of one item will suffice to make | 
this clear. 

Budget Item “Property Tax and Executions” 
(Estimated for Current Year $307,000 

“Average Accumulated 


; > - y 
Receipts during Probable 





Month Past Five Years Accummated 
ee: SEE Receipts during | 
| Amount | Percentage | Current Year 

Jan. .| $ 9,350 | 3.66 $ 11,236 
Feb. . : 16,183 | 6.34 19,464 
March Lean 34,277 | 13.43 41,230 
Apr. ... 67,550 | 26.47 81,263 
May 76,096 | 29.82 | 91,547 
June 112,387 | 44.04 135,203 
July . 126,574 | 49.60 152,272 
Aug. . 131,676 51.60 158,412 
Sept. 134,350 52.65 161,636 
Oct. 136,261 53.40 163,938 
Nov. 232,576 | 91.14 279,800 
Dec. . 255,200 100.00 307,000 


Now with the monthly receipts estimated 
in a systematic manner there remains the 
problem of preparing such a schedule of the 
authorized expenditures that the total outgo 
will always be less than the total income. 
If this should prove an impossible feat then 
at least the necessary loans should be rela- 
tively small and of short duration. Some of 
the expenditures are definitely fixed with 
respect to amount and date of payment 
such as interest and principal on the public 
debt; others are somewhat seasonal as to 
time and variable as to amount, while pur- 
chase of motor equipment units and many 
authorized improvements and repairs can 
be arranged for almost any month at will 
without serious embarrassment, or may 
even be omitted altogether for the current 
year should the income estimate prove too 
optomistic as determined by comparison of 
the actual with the expected receipts. One 
example will be better than a volume of de- 
scription. 
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EXERCISING BUDGET CONTROL 


Budget Item “Streets and Drains’”’ 
(Estimated for Current Year $45,000) 





jAccumu. -| Accumulated | at 
|Other Expenses |Accumu-| Per- 





= 2) lated 
Month} 5 & | Salaries |————————|_ lated _ | cent 

2 © |& Wages| Uni- | Non- | Total | a¢ 

orm |U Jniform| 

(1) | (2) (3) | (4) | (5) 
Jan. s I$ 2,132 1S S2us...... 1) 2400.1 Sie 
Feb. | 4 | 3,637 | 1,646) ...... | 5,283 | 11.74 
March| 4 4,992 | 2,469 694 | 8,155 | 18.12 
Apr. 4 7,347 | 3,292) 1,353 | 11,992 | 26.65 
May 5 10,041 | 4,115} 1,353 | 15,509 | 34.46 
June 4 12,396 | 4,938) 1,353 | 18,687 | 41.53 
July 4 | 14,751 | 5,761; 2,158 | 22,670 | 50.38 
Aug. 5 | 17,445 | 6,584] 3,365 | 27,394 | 60.88 
Sept. | 4 | 19,800 | 7,407) 3,365 | 30,572 | 67.94 
Oct. S | 21,494 | 8,230} 3,365 | 33,089 | 73.53 
Nov. | 4 | 22,850 | 9,053) 8,781 | 40,684 | 90.41 
Dec. | 4 | 24,205 | 9,876) 10,919 | 45,000 ) {100.00 


We now have a complete moving picture 
for the year in which is shown on one side 
the moneys which are expected to come in 
and on the other the payments which are 
expected to go out both in accumulated 
monthly form. As each month is completed 
the actual figures with respect to both re- 
ceipts and expenditures are entered along 
side the estimated and allotted figures. The 
trend is at once apparent. It is only in the 
event the actual receipts fall short of ex- 
pectations that corrective measures are nec- 
essary to restore the balance between in- 


come and outgo. As previously inferred, 
this is done by reducing, postponing, or 


omitting authorized activities and purchases 
in the reverse order of their importance. 
The controlling factor in both amount and 
direction is the actual income. 

Each individual department operates on 
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Chart 1. Figures based on 5 years’ average 
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a tentative monthly allotment schedule pre- 
pared for the year after approval of the 
budget by the council. The department 
head is furnished a copy of the monthly 
budget account showing the status of his 
department with respect to the tentative 
schedule, together with a statement of such 
expenditure adjustments as may be found 
necessary in his department to meet the ac- 
tual income conditions and the tentative 
schedule is modified accordingly. 
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Chart 2. Figures based on 5 years’ average 


Experience at Brunswick indicates in 
general that by careful planning the entire 
year may be financed without borrowing, 
provided there is carried over from the pre- 
ceding year a cash balance of about 8 per 
cent of the amount needed for the current 
year. The accompanying charts 1 and 2, 
which illustrate the conditions as they may 
appear monthly, are based on five years’ 
weighted averages. 

As a contributing aid to what might be 
termed inter-departmental control stand- 
ards of performance have been tried. In 
some instances this has worked fairly well 
but in others it has been disappointing. Ap- 
peal to pride acts as a healthy stimulant. 
Improved performance automatically sets a 
new standard. 

In each department where contingencies 
may arise, and generally do, a small con- 
tingent allowance is included. The budget 
also contains a separate contingent item, 
the amount of which unfortunately cannot 
be determined in any scientific manner but 
must be largely a guess with past experi- 
ence as a partial guide. 











Book Reviews 


Methods of Financing Public Improvements 


By C. E. RIGHTOR 


Chief Accountant 

City managers and other public officials 
everywhere are interested—and who is not, 
even as a taxpayer?—in the important 
problem of public borrowing. For them, as 
well as the student of the subject, this mon- 
graph! was written, and they cannot afford 
to leave it unread. 

The book is an excellent summary of 
much research upon an important subject. 
In nine chapters—each with its summary— 
Dr. Studensky has sketched the historical 
development of debt incurrence by our fed- 
elal, state, and local governments. The un- 
sound policies and consequences are indi- 
cated, all of which serve as guides to the 
public officials of the future, in order that 
they may avoid these pitfalls. 

The background and theory of sound 
debt policy are presented in a clear-cut 
manner, and it is surprising to reflect upon 
the number of pet theories, commonly ac- 
cepted relative to borrowing, which the 
author shows to be unsound if all phases of 
the problem be given consideration. Debt 
limits are good—if sole reliance be not 
placed in them; experience indicates that 
many means are taken to circumvent them. 


*Public Borrowing. By Pau. Stupensky. New 
York: National Municipal League Monograph Series, 
1930. Pp. 135. Copies may be obtained from Pus- 
Lic MANAGEMENT at $2 each 


Detroit Bureau of Governmental Research, Inx 


The life of the improvement is not the sole 
gauge of the proper term of a bond issue; 
ability to pay and the state of the bond 
market, for example, must be taken into 
reckoning. Even “self-supporting debt”’ re- 
quires analysis and redefining. 

Instead of a strictly “pay-as-you-go”’ pol- 
icy on the one hand, or “all-loans” on the 
other, the author proposes a_ reasonable 
combination of borrowing combined with 
taxation. Various types of such combina- 
tion exist, but he proposes a new procedure, 
in which a normal amount of improvements 
—in proportion to current services during a 
number of past years—be financed from 
taxation each year, and only the excess be 
financed by loans. A primary feature of 
such policy would be a long-term improve- 
ment program, with a central controlling 
authority over finances. The relation of the 
proposed plan to the budget is of especial 
interest, considering most budgets as they 
are today. 

Necessarily, the text is condensed. One 
wishes some of the references were more 
nearly up to date, for instance as of Mil- 
waukee (p. 107), Chicago (p. 108), and 
Boston (p. 113, p. 116), in the recital of 
their experiences relative to debt, reserve 
funds, and pay-as-you-go. The bibliography 
is an extensive one, but not exhaustive. 


A Story of American City Government 


By WILLIAM E. MOSHER 
Director, School of Citizenship and Public Affairs, Syracuse University 


The problems of city government are now 
occupying the attention of an increasingly 
larger and more competent group of special 
investigators. With the results of such re- 
search on municipal problems at his dis- 
posal, Professor MacDonald has had a dis- 
tinct advantage over writers of earlier 
books on the subject. This book was de- 


signed as a text for college students as well 
as general readers, and as such it takes its 
place alongside the works of Anderson, 
Munro, Reed, and Upson. 


*American City Government and Administration 
By Austin F. MacDonatp. New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell Company, 1929. Pp. 762. Copies may be 
obtained from Pusiic MANAGEMENT at $3.75 each. 
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AMERICAN CITY GOVERNMENT 


Professor MacDonald presents in this 
volume a well balanced, comprehensive and 
readable account of his very complicated 
topic. He differs from his predecessors in 
that he devotes one-half the space to the 
history, theory, and organization of govern- 
ment and the other half to its administra- 
tion. He approaches the administration on 
a functional basis, taking into account not 
only the well established departments cus- 
tomarily treated, but he also deals with 
such functions as street cleaning, street 
lighting, waste disposal, public utilities, and 
the like, in a non-technical way. 

The author is to be congratulated upon 
his ability to organize and present his ma- 
terial in so readable a form. The introduc- 
tion to the work refers to the purpose to 
write a “story” of American city govern- 
ment. In this he has been successful. The 
chapter on “Charities and Correction” is a 
case in point. Briefly touching upon the ex- 
tent of poverty and the causes of it, he then 
gives a condensed treatment of the methods 
of eliminating the causes. In this he consid- 
ers the unemployment problem as well as 
the various types of social insurance which 
may be looked upon as palliatives. In the 
section of this same chapter on correction 
the writer shows that he is conversant with 
the most recent theories of criminology and 
penology in addition to recent investiga- 
tions of criminal justice, probation, and 
parole. 

Much credit is due the author for thus 
integrating his material. This was no sim- 
ple task because of the complexity of the 
topics handled and the diversity of opinions 
with reference to methods and _ policies. 
With discerning judgment he has distilled, 
as it were, the content of the most recent 
works on the whole range of the theory and 
activities of municipal government. 

The customary method of treating a con- 
troverted topic, of which there are many, 
is to present fairly the differing points of 
view. On the whole this is a sound method 
but it can easily lead to a non-commital at- 
titude which views with equanimity both 
pros and cons. One of the disadvantages of 
this approach is that it frequently gives rise 
to uncertainty on the part of the learner. 
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In seeking to deal justly with conflicting 
opinions and practices and thus to avoid 
dogmatism, Mr. MacDonald has been, in 
the judgment of the reviewer, over-scrupu- 
lous. He leaves the reader in doubt as to 
his own position more often than the cir- 
cumstances require. As this is a book for 
beginners it is important to bear in mind 
Goethe’s admonition that it is “the business 
of the teacher to affirm.” 

Two illustrations may give support to 
this criticism. The first has to do with the 
possibility of measuring the efficiency of ad- 
ministration (pages 360ff.). The difficulty 
of measuring results is pointed out in a 
rather extensive dispute between two hypo- 
thetical cities, A and B. In this dispute the 
spokesman of one city points to the superi- 
ority over the other in terms of measurable 
units with reference to one or another fea- 
ture of government, while the spokesman of 
the second city dwells on the difficulty, if 
not impossibility, of drawing any valid con- 
clusions on the basis suggested and under- 
mines with a good deal of effectiveness: the 
whole program of measuring results. The 
author concludes with the statement that 
“some agreement must be reached or else 
admission freely made that the efficiency of 
a city’s government cannot be scientifically 
measured. The task of formulating ade- 
quate tests is not a task for amateurs.” In 
view of the measurements that are actually 
available and the movement for developing 
standard tests which is now under way, 
such an observation is to say the least in- 
conclusive and unduly discouraging. 

In the section dealing with the question 
of administration by boards or individuals a 
similar method of treatment is adopted 
(pages 374ff.). Advantages of board control 
are set forth on the one hand and immedi- 
ately counter-balanced by disadvantages. 
The proponent marshalls a series of argu- 
ments and the opponent immediately takes 
exception to them. A careful re-reading of 
the section gives the impression that the 
author himself believes in the efficacy of 
board control where it can be proved that 
two heads are actually better than one, but 
in the concluding part of his treatment of 
the subject he seems to condemn the use of 
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boards. His final note is that anyone who 
“stresses the importance of board admini- 
stration for all principal municipal activi- 
ties must remember the fact that he is deal- 
ing with American and not European con- 
ditions.” Considering the partial defense of 
the board system for certain purposes in the 
first part of this treatment and the attack 
upon it in the latter part, it seems clear that 
the beginning student would find himself 
quite at sea with reference to the possibility 
of using boards effectively for administra- 
tive purposes, particularly in view of the 
statement just quoted. After years of ex- 
perience with all types of board control it 
would appear that a more positive note 
might be struck than emerges from this dis- 
cussion. 

Parenthetically, it is a matter of regret 
to the reviewer that Mr. MacDonald has 
seen fit to revive President Lowell’s tribute 
to the success of the English committee 
scheme of local government (page 380). 
Madern observers who are acquainted with 
the English system are less and less prone 
to praise it so unreservedly as President 
Lowell did fifteen years ago. As a matter 
of fact Arthur Collins, a recognized author- 
ity in the field of municipal government in 
England, has recently written a series of 
articles on American conditions for the ben- 
efit of his compatriots in which he advises 
them to take a leaf out of the council-man- 
ager experience in this country and to cur- 
tail the administrative function of the Eng- 
lish committees in the name of more effi- 
cient administration. 

It is not with the judgmatic weighing of 
pros and cons so characteristic of this book 
that issue is taken in the above paragraphs. 
It is rather that the author after such con- 
siderations refrained at a number of points 
from affirming as positively as he might, 
that experience has shown one or another 
conclusion to be more tenable than others. 
In the judgment of the reviewer this is the 
chief weakness of the work. On the other 
hand credit is due to the writer for having 
come to grips with controversial situations 
and for having given within the limited 
space at his disposal a fair and compact 
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statement concerning the issues involved. 
Such a presentation is both scientifically 
and pedagogically sound. It stimulates in- 
terest and provides the material for fruitful 
discussion under the right sort of classroom 
leadership. 

Mr. MacDonald is to be commended for 
having given as much space to the engineer- 
ing problems of street cleaning, sewage, 
garbage, etc., although twenty-five pages 
probably do not suffice for the proper han- 


dling of the administrative aspects of these . 


branches. Public utility enterprises are 
treated rather theoretically than with refer- 
ence to the important administrative prob- 
lems involved. Centralized purchasing is 
dealt with summarily in the course of two 
pages. No reference whatever is found to 
the law department. Considering the space 
limitations and the scope of the material to 
be covered it is not at all surprising that 
the author should have laid himself open to 
such criticisms. They are noted simply to 
indicate certain ways in which the treat- 
ment might be made more complete. 

The bibliographies found at the conclusion 
of each chapter are excellent and up-to- 
date. They offer suggestions for more in- 
tensive reading and will be found most use- 
ful for the student of local government. In- 
cidentally they indicate why the time for 
easy generalizations and dogmatism is past. 
With the increasing application of research 
methods and criticism to governmental ac- 
tivities such an array of facts and concrete 
data are being made available that clear- 
cut and sweeping theories and conclusions 
can be maintained only with difficulty, if at 
all. This explains in part the series of ques- 
tion marks and unsolved problems in Pro- 
fessor MacDonald’s work. 

In conclusion it may be said that this is 
a fair and competent presentation of city 
government and administration. It is 
neither profound nor original, but this it 
did not aim to be. Its announced purpose 
was to tell a “story” of city government. 
This has been done in a stimulating, fresh, 
and interesting manner. It can be recom- 
mended as a work well suited to meet the 
demands of college students and the general 
public. 
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Solving Administrative Problems 


A special problem is featured each month; exercising control over public property has been selected for the 
October issue. 


Special Problem for this Issue-- 


Maintaining a Balanced Budéget 
During the Fiscal Year 


Ten Year Work Program in Two Rivers 
By E. J. DoNNELLY 
City Manager, Two Rivers, Wisconsin 

Two Rivers has adopted a work program cov- 
ering a ten year period. Yearly allotments have 
been made in advance and a contingent fund has 
been established out of which deficiencies are met 
at the end of each year. Original estimates of in- 
come are revised annually and in case the income 
falls below the estimate during the year expendi- 
tures are reduced where possible. 
Deficiencies and Transfers Avoided Through 

Strict Control 
By R. M. Evans! 
City Manager, Painesville, Ohio 

Income and expenditures of Painesville, Ohio, 
are very carefully supervised through monthly 
financial reports for the use of council, interested 
citizens, and the executive department. Major 
activities are discussed and estimates are made 
prior to the adoption of the annual budget. An- 
ticipated operating revenue and expense of each 
department are therefore comparable on a yearly 
basis. No plans for extensions are made that are 
believed to be in excess of possible revenue. 
Work programs are made at the first of the year, 
designating between operating and maintenance 
costs, purchase of new equipment, renewal of ex- 
isting equipment and a reserve for contingencies, 
all within safe estimates of revenue. In case it 
is determined, at the beginning of the year, to 
proceed with certain improvements, but the rev- 


1Since this was prepared Mr. Evans has become 
City Manager of Dubuque, Iowa. 


enue for regular operation and improvements 
does not materialize, the improvement program 
is cut down accordingly. 

The budget is revised late in the year instead of 
monthly. Ohio laws do not permit transfer from 
one fund to another. Contingencies rarely occur 
for the reason that no unusual activities are 
started until the money is in the fund and is set 
aside through requisition authority for that par- 
ticular purpose. 

During every month of the year a check is 
made of income as compared with cash balances 
on hand. All invoices for material are paid within 
ten days, particularly if subject to discount. Dis- 
counts are received on most material ranging 
from one-half per cent to 25 per cent. No bills 
are allowed to stand unpaid. During the year 
purchases are supervised so as to never exceed 
the cash on hand or anticipated revenue. Severe 
penalties are in effect in this state for over ex- 
penditure at the end of the fiscal year. Curtail- 
ment in service and reduction in personnel is 
necessary, at times, for Ohio cities to actually 
survive within the limits of current revenue. 

For four years Paineville has not issued bonds 
for utility expansion. Sinking fund payments 
have been met and extensions made to the light, 
gas, and water systems. The cost of many other 
items of a capital nature have been purchased 
from current operating revenue in nearly all de- 
partments, including: motorized police equip- 
ment; second-hand hook and ladder truck; addi- 
tional land for cemetery; new patrol street grader 
and scarifier; and new garages for light, water, 
and police departments. 


RELATION OF SCHOOL BUDGET TO THE GENERAL MUNICIPAL BUDGET 

Is the school budget a part of the general city budget? By whom is the tax levied? What agency 
collects the tax revenue? 

What fiscal control does the city manager exercise over expenditures for public school purposes (a) 
official, and (b) unofficial? 

If no official control, what means are employed for co-ordinating school expenditures with those for 
other municipal purposes? 

Readers are invited to send in their contributions on the relation of the school budget to the 

general municipal budget before September 30. Short articles dealing with any other administra- 


tive problem will also be welcomed. 
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Modern Accounting System Essential 
to Budget Control 
By Frank C. HANRAHAN 
City Manager, Portsmouth, Virginia 

A work program is planned by department 
heads and gone over very carefully by the city 
manager and then approved by the council. The 
writer sees no advantage, however, in making 
quarterly or monthly allotments of appropria- 
tions, particularly because of the various times 
of the year for which appropriations are made 
for various items in the budget. 

Contingencies are avoided through careful 
planning. An estimate of income is made by go- 
ing into each item thoroughly and a minimum 
figure is put down. The budget is prepared after 
the estimate of income is made. This method 
has enabled the city to end the year with a bal- 
ance in the budget allotted by the council and 
also a balance of receipts over expenditures. It 
is largely a question of refusing to extend service 
by adding to the budget during the year extra 
appropriations unless the council considers such 
additional expenditures necessary. Otherwise the 
city manager should keep expenditures within 
the estimate. To this end a modern accounting 
system giving a complete daily report of the 
financial standing of the city and any desired in- 
formation as to details is available at all times. 
This enables the city manager to keep in touch 
with the entire situation. 


Monthly Financial Statements Important 
By WituiAM E. O'BRIEN 
City Manager, Kenosha, Wisconsin 

The city of Kenosha does not operate under a 
system of executive allotments. A_ detailed 
budget is prepared annually and appropriations 
adopted in conformity with estimated annual in- 
come. Comparative monthly financial statements 
are prepared in detail. 

No monthly or quarterly allotments of appro- 
priations are made. Contingencies are taken care 
of by appropriations from the contingent fund 
set up in the annual budget. 
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Original estimates of income as set up in the 
budget are not revised monthly. Taxes are col- 
lected annually in advance. Delinquent taxes are 
purchased from the city by the county treasurer 
at the time of settlement for state and county 
taxes. The county treasurer collects all delin- 
quent taxes. The city of Kenosha receives 100 
per cent of the amounts listed on the tax roll. 

By means of the comparative monthly financial 
statement the city manager is enabled to keep in 
close touch with expenditures and with the 
financial standing of each department at all times 
during the year. In case the income other than 
taxes is not materializing in accordance with ex- 
pectations, projects not absolutely necessary are 
held up or postponed pending the outcome of the 
year’s collection of revenues other than taxes. 
At no time under the council-manager regime, 
1922 to 1930 inclusive, has there been a time 
when revenues as anticipated in the budget have 
not materialized. 

Rochester to Eliminate Deficiency Borrowing 
By STEPHEN B. Story 
City Manager, Rochester, New York 

Rochester does not have a work program ex- 
cept as indicated by projects which are contem- 
plated at the time the budget is prepared. Work 
units which are essential to a real work program 
are not determined. 

Appropriations are controlled by a monthly al- 
lotment system. Transfers are made during the 
year from bureau to bureau within departments 
with approval of council upon recommendation of 
the city manager. Inter-departmental transfers 
are made with approval of council upon recom- 
mendation of the city manager. Excess receipts, 
if any, may be appropriated by council if emer- 
gency arises. Original estimates of income for 
the budget year are not revised during the year. 

Rochester has resorted to deficiency borrowing 
in the event the income falls below the aggregate 
of appropriations. In 1927 the deficiency was $2,- 
918,000, in 1928 $1,950,000, in 1929 $200,000. 
Under the council-manager charter this practice 
must be discontinued by 1933 


Unit Cost Keeping as an Administrative Aid 


(Continued from August issue) 


Cost Keeping on Construction Work 
By C. A. BINGHAM 
City Manager, Norwood, Massachusetts 
The public works budget in Norwood is about 
one third of a million dollars and covers water 
supply and distribution, sewer and drainage con- 
struction, sewage disposal, street paving, main- 


tenance, sidewalk construction, parks, play- 
grounds, municipal garage, and finally, any spe- 
cial work for the electric light and power depart- 
ment, cemetery department, schools, and forestry 
department. 

Although the engineering department operates 
as a separate department it estimates all pro- 
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posed work and takes final measurements on all 
work performed. These measurements are then 
turned over to the cost clerk and the final results 
are filed in the manager’s office for future use. 

This cost data which has been kept since 1915 
is in almost constant use from the time the 
budget requests are first made up to the final 
writing of the annual report. Each item of labor 
connected with any construction work is kept 
separate even to the time of the individual men 
employed. This is done by first giving each job 
a number, this number corresponding with the 
work order which is issued by the manager be- 
fore the actual commencement of the work. Each 
separate operation under that job number is given 
a letter; for example “a” for earth excavation, 
“m” for pouring lead joint, etc. Then as the 
work progresses the time is checked two or three 
times a day and the number of hours work per- 
formed by each man on each unit of the job is 
kept separately, as is also the amount of material 
purchased and used in each item of the work, 
and the amount of trucking used on each part of 
the job. From such records unit costs are avail- 
able on all classes of construction. This kind of 
data is most important to the manager and the 
superintendent because they are able to keep con- 
stantly in touch with the progress of the work. 
Weekly cards are kept showing the percentage of 
work accomplished and the percentage of the ap- 
propriation expended during that week. In this 
manner it is possible to check up on performance 
to find whether any changes should be made in 
the method of carrying on the work. It is most 
interesting to compare the cost figures during a 
period of fifteen years and note the effect of 
labor increases from $1.75 a day to $4.80 a day 
and likewise the cost of different materials. 

One interesting item in cost keeping has been 
the relation of overhead cost to construction cost. 
Several years ago an attempt was made to secure 
the exact amount of overhead necessary for each 
particular job as it was being performed but this 
was found to be practically impossible and the 
year’s total overhead was then proportioned 
against the various jobs with the result that 10 
per cent was added to all jobs performed. We 
have now found that our overhead has dimin- 
ished so that it is very close to 8 per cent and 
our method now of adding overhead is simply to 
add 8 per cent after all other costs are calcu- 
lated. In order to be absolutely sure that no pri- 
vate work is done at a loss, 10 per cent is added 
as overhead on all work done for private persons 
or firms. 

One great advantage of having this cost data 
at hand is that when estimates are prepared for 
the annual budget and the manager appears be- 
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fore the finance commission, he has facts and fig- 
ures to substantiate every individual estimate 
made by him for the budget. Likewise, the man- 
ager is able to compare the cost of work not only 
one year with another, but also one job with an- 
other; then, again, some work might entail con- 
siderable rock excavation while another might 
have to contend with underground water. All 
these items are properly considered when com- 
paring cost records. It is also most interesting to 
compare such records with similar cost records 
kept by other municipalities. In short, the writer 
fails to see how any manager can attempt to 
properly control either the construction depart- 
ment or budget expenditures without proper cost 
records at hand at all times. 

Minneapolis Has Elaborate Unit Cost System 

By GLenN A. BURSELL 
Cost Accountant, City of Minneapolis 

Units of measurement and unit costs have been 
set up in the various operating departments of 
the city of Minneapolis. A unit cost is deter- 
mined for every ton of garbage delivered to the 
incinerator. This total cost is divided into two 
sub-accounts, cost of collections to stations, and 
cost of hauling from stations to incinerator and 
the unit cost of hauling from stations to inciner- 
ator and the unit cost per ton of garbage collec- 
ted is found on each of these sub-accounts. 

Each sub-account is divided further into oper- 
ating accounts as follows; In collections to sta- 
tions, a unit cost per ton of garbage collected is 
found on office and superintendence, which is 
composed of salaries, auto maintenance, and office 
expense, on cost of collections, which is composed 
of helpers’ time, truck operation and mainte- 
nance; on garage expense, which is composed of 
labor, supplies, depreciation, and garage rental; 
on plant expense, which is composed of labor, 
supplies, and insurance; and on vacations, sick 
leaves, and compensations. 

On cost of hauling from stations to incinerator, 
a unit cost per ton of garbage hauled is found on 
tractor and trailer cost composed of operation 
and maintenance; and cost of stations, which is 
composed of labor and expense. 

The unit cost per truck and per tractor mile, 
the truck miles per ton, and tons per man month 
are also kept to aid operating executives in de- 
termining efficiency. 

The operating executive wants to know not 
only the unit cost per ton of garbage burned for 
each operation, but is also interested in the effi- 
ciency of the furnaces which is determined by 
temperature charts and by the pounds of coal 
used per ton of garbage burned. This unit of 
measurement led the operating executive to re- 
design and rebuild the old furnaces, which resulted 
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in a saving of more then fifty pounds of coal for 
each ton of garbage burned. The man hours and 
kilowatt hours per ton of garbage burned are 
also kept in watching the efficiency of operation. 

From the above units, comparisons are made 
between months and between other periods of 
time. The executive is thus enabled to ascertain 
any increase or decrease in operating costs. 

In operating equipment, the unit cost per mile 
and per cubic yard hauled is ascertained, and at 
the end of the year the actual unit cost per hour 
operated for each piece of equipment is found. 
This unit becomes the basis for determining ren- 
tal rates on equipment for the new year. 

In construction work, there are the curb and 
gutter, paving, water, and sewer departments. 
Each of these departments account for all the 
elements of cost, i. e., labor, material, equipment, 
and overhead. In all departments, labor unit cost, 
the material unit cost, and the total unit cost are 
figured for each operation, the sub-total cost of 
a group of operations, and the grand total cost of 
each and of all operations. 


Unit Cost Keeping in Hennepin County, 
Minnesota 
By F. R. CHAILQUIST 
Chief Accountant, Hennepin County 

When properly understood and used, unit costs 
—and especially unit costs arrived at under a 
so-called standard cost scheme—become one of 
the executive’s most effective tools for controlling 
finances and production. The value of cost ac- 
counting is determined primarily by the vision 
of management and the use to which it puts the 
facts that a good fact-finding organization places 
at its disposal. 

Hennepin county has made use of cost account- 
ing data since 1925, although not on as extensive 
a scale as would seem desifable or practical. 
Road and bridge maintenance and construction 
is the activity that has been given principal con- 
sideration. Institutional costs have also been 
given some attention. 

Road and bridge work has been broken down 
into 75 or 80 functional classifications, as for 
example loading gravel, hauling gravel, smooth- 
ing surface, and excavation. Costs are kept on 
each one of these functions, computations being 
made on a basis of cost per cubic yard, yard 
mile, graded mile, or any other applicable unit 
of measurement. For all special work costing 
$300 or more, the engineering department is re- 
quired to submit a detailed estimate of cost. 
When the project has been approved and the 
work done, the actual costs—in total and by 
functional subdivisions—are compared, with the 
engineering department's estimated costs and 
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with costs of the job based upon the prior year’s 
average functional costs. Comparisons are also 
made with other costs of like work performed in 
our immediate vicinity, where such costs are 
available and comparable. When necessary, de- 
tailed explanations of the reasons back of the 
variations are reported to the county board. 

This affords a reasonably satisfactory basis 
upon ‘which to judge the efficiency of perform- 
ance. After all, values are relative, and com- 
parison is the only thing that will give meaning 
to figures. 

If it is practical and possible to do so, a more 
effective method than the one outlined above, 
would be to have standards established for 
each and every function, such standards to be 
set up not only on a dollars and cents basis but 
also upon a time-required-to-perform basis. The 
actual consumed-time or cost compared with the 
standard time or cost would then establish the 
efficiency rating of every individual, gang, or de- 
partment. By using the engineering department's 
estimates in the same manner as such standards 
would be used, daily reports are now made on 
some kinds of work. These daily reports have 
been of considerable value in disclosing the efh- 
ciency of performance as compared with the en- 
gineer’s ideas of what that efficiency should be 
in order to realize the estimated cost standard 
set up. 

Such daily reports based upon correct stand- 
ards can be of inestimable value to the adminis- 
trator who is trained to grasp and act upon the 
facts disclosed. Instant and continuous control 
over the work while it is in progress is then pos- 
sible. Improper and costly operation procedure 
will be brought to his attention for correction 
immediately—not through a post mortem con- 
ducted after the job has been completed. In 
one instance, as an illustration, daily reports of 
this nature brought out the fact that hired 
trucks were costing entirely too much per yard 
mile for hauling gravel as compared with the 
cost of like hauling with county owned trucks. 

With properly compiled past-history of unit 
costs, the administrator is in a position to pre- 
pare budgets based upon a cost-of-proposed pro- 
duction basis, rather than upon a basis of past 
spending ability—as is all too frequently the case 
in most municipal budgets. With a definite pro- 
duction and budget set up, and continuous re- 
ports on the work while it is in progress, the 
administrator acquires the close control neces- 
sary to keep expenditures within the cost stand- 
ards and budget restrictions set up. Unit cost 
records give executives the means by which 
they can think, organize, and supervise effec- 
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tively and economically—and those are the func- 
tions they must exercise satisfactorily to war- 
ant the municipality in continuing to pay their 
salaries. 


Unit Costs Uncover Inefficient Methods 
By Cart SCHNEIDER 

Mechanical Engineer, City of New Orleans 
Unit costs relate themselves to quantity and 
cost but do not represent, per se, the quality of 
the work performed; for example, the cost of 
cleaning a mile of paved streets in one instance 
may be much less than in another, although the 
street that costs more to clean may be kept up 
to a higher standard of cleanliness, and may re- 
quire much more intensive cleaning. While unit 
cost records will not always point out the cause 
of leaks or inefficiency, it will show when some- 
thing is wrong. To be of real benefit they should 
be compiled from accurate records and should 
not overlook the quality of the work performed. 
The frequency with which unit costs are de- 


Fire Waste and 


The amount a city pays for indemnity through 
fire insurance has a fundamental relation to the 
losses which fire prevention agencies do not pre- 
vent. In other words, there must be paid in prem- 
iums enough to cover the insured losses plus the 
profits and operating expenses of the insurance 
companies underwriting the risks. To many peo- 
ple, fire loss and fire insurance appear to be the 
same thing. The result is their indifference to fire 
prevention. Thus whenever the matter of fire 
prevention is considered one is led to consider 
also the subject of fire insurance premium rates. 

In 1927, Boston property owners paid insur- 
ance premiums of approximately $9,000,000. In- 
surance companies, however collect no more from 
Boston in proportion to its fire losses than from 
other sections of the country. During the five- 
year period, 1923-27, the average fire losses paid 
in Boston accounted for about 54 per cent of the 
premiums collected, and it is asserted that under 
present conditions the insurance companies’ ex- 
penses generally amount to about 45 per cent of 
the premiums. The report on which this brief 
discussion is based offers no opinion upon the 
justifiability of this expense ratio, which includes 
the cost of rendering organized engineering and 
inspection service, the maintenance of salvage 
corps, and considerable other service to the pub- 
lic including the payment of taxes. 

It is pointed out, however, that it is quite pos- 
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termined will depend largely on the character of 
the service. In certain cases they may be de- 
termined every day; figures compiled monthly 
or even at greater intervals may suffice in other 
instances. In New Orleans, unit costs are com- 
puted daily on repairing paved streets (cost per 
square yard of asphalt laid) and for incineration 
of refuse (cost per ton of refuse consumed). In 
the case of incineration, the costs are carried 
forward each day so that the status of costs at 
any time during the month is at once apparent. 
Daily cost figures are more essential to the im- 
mediate supervising official than to the chief ad- 
ministrator. 

A notable instance where unit costs are prov- 
ing beneficial is in feeding live stock. By com- 
parison with figures of other stock feeders, it was 
found that waste and over-feeding had added 
about 50 per cent to feed bills for some time 
past. These practices have been eliminated and 
unit cost records for recent months indicate a 
large saving. 


Insurance Rates 


sible to reduce the fire losses in Boston by half. 
It appears that the outstanding factors in Bos- 
ton’s fire record are poor building construction, 
limitation of the fire department personnel, in- 
effectiveness of the state department of public 
safety, and individual negligence by property 
owners. 

A study was made of what there was to burn in 
Boston. Maps were prepared showing the struc- 
tural conditions of the city, describing the loca- 
tion of fire resistive buildings and showing areas 
of possible conflagration hazard. An investigation 
of the city building ordinances and the effect of 
those ordinances on structural conditions indi- 
cated that these ordinances encouraged rather 
than discouraged poor construction. In investi- 
gating the actual fire record of Boston over a 
period of years fires were analyzed by occupancy 
of the building, by construction, by protection, by 
amount of loss, by cause of fire, and by locations 
in the city. Thus by maps, diagrams, and tables 
a clear picture of the city’s fire waste problem 
was presented. Further analysis of the fire losses 
over a period of thirty years showed a remark- 
ably close connection between poor business con- 
ditions and high fire losses, indicating the signifi- 
cance of incendiarism in Boston and the need for 
its control. 

On the basis of an exhaustive study of the 
city’s fire department a very definite program was 
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prepared for improving its efficiency from the 
standpoint of organization, qualifications of the 
personnel, training, and operation. The recom- 
mendations having general application follow: 
(1) That the building code be revised, giving 
special attention to (a) arrangement of the code 
in logical sequence for the convenience of those 
governed by it; (b) reduction of the permissible 
height of frame and unprotected wooden interior 
dwellings; and (c) the inclusion of more definite 
egress requirements for all types of buildings. 


(2) That a portion of the staff of the building 
department be regularly assigned to the inspec- 
tion of old buildings and that reduction of fire 
hazards be secured as far as possible under the 
discretionary powers of the building commis- 
sioner. 

(3) That the maximum age limit for admission 
to the fire department be reduced to twenty-five 
years. 

(4) That the entrance examinations for fire- 
men be made more stringent including (a) exami- 
nation of applicants in rudimentary engineering 
subjects; (b) questions for applicants which will 
indicate their relative intelligence regardless of 
formal education. 

(5) That a technical division be established in 
the fire department, this division to study the 
technical aspects of fire, maintain and analyze 
fire records, and on the basis of the study of these 
records, plan inspection work, develop new fire 
fighting and fire control methods, and conduct 
the necessary research to intelligently project the 
future development of the department; also in- 
struct the junior officers of the fire department in 
technical matters and supervise the highly tech- 
nical work of inspection and control of the spe- 
cial fire hazards of explosives and flammables. 

(6) That a drill school for the continuous 
training of all firemen be established which would 
provide training in addition to the training given 
probationers and in addition to company drills 
and inspections. An officers’ school should also 
be established, and regular officers’ conferences 
should be developed under the direction of the 
chief officers in order to provide for continuous 
exchange of ideas on administration, maintenance 
of discipline, fire methods, and other topics. 

(7) That district chiefs keep records of in- 
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spections in such form as to be readily accessible 
covering the essential features of the more im- 
portant buildings in their districts, including such 
matters as special fire hazards of occupancy, lo- 
cation of stairs, elevators and other openings, pe- 
culiar characteristics of construction, operating 
condition of sprinkler and standpipe systems and 
other information which would be of value in 
case of fire. That training for district chiefs and 
company officers be provided in the “fire college” 
covering inspection procedure, fire hazards and 
other items given inspectors of the fire prevention 
division, and that hereafter, every private, before 
promotion to lieutenant, be required to serve at 
least a year as an inspector in the fire prevention 
division. 

(8) Inspection by the fire prevention division 
should be made of each building in designated in- 
spection areas not less than once a month and 
preferably every two weeks. Inspectors should be 
rotated from district to district. The fire depart- 
ment should sponsor a meeting of the heads of 
the various inspection agencies at least four times 
a year to co-ordinate inspection work and make 
possible a concerted attack on particular fire 
hazards. 

Other factors in fire protection, such as the 
water supply, the fire alarm system, and salvage 
corps, were investigated and reported on. The 
report stresses the value of sprinkler protection 
in buildings. The responsibility of the individual 
property owner in reducing the fire waste of the 
city was made clear. 

With respect to fire insurance rates the mayor's 
committee suggested that the local board of fire 
underwriters obtain from their companies figures 
which show losses, premiums, and amount risked 
for all important classes of property, for Boston 
and for the country at large, in order more equit- 
ably to adjust rates on specific classes. 

This investigation and report is believed to be 
the first of its kind ever undertaken by an Ameri- 
can municipality. The technical staff in charge of 
the survey included Miller McClintock, director 
of the Albert Russell Erskine Bureau of Harvard 
University and Horatio Bond of the National 
Fire Protection Association—Problem of Fire 
Waste and Insurance Rates, 1929. 


Gleanings From Research Bulletins 


About Machines and Tax Records.—No man 
should do what a machine can do better and 
quicker. The billing and collecting of city taxes 


in Detroit begins with the board of assessors 
There are over 480,000 separate parcels of land 
and buildings, and over 30,000 personal property 
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items. Each parcel must be entered annually 
upon the tax roll, with a description as to loca- 
tion, dimensions, assessed valuation, and owner. 
This requires 118 bulky volumes of 250 pages 
each. One or more tax bills also must be prepared 
every year. These tax rolls are prepared in part 
by typewriter and in part by longhand and rub- 
ber stamps. Each roll is handled several times 
during steps in the process, extending over a 
period of 18 months. Tax bills are prepared by 
another longhand process. 

For the majority of these parcels there is no 
change from year to year in any of the infor- 
mation recorded. The clerical detail is thus 
largely a routine re-copying from year to year. 
In Chicago, in 1923, the Cook county commis- 
sioners installed machines to do the vast clerical 
work involved in the assessing of property and 
billing of taxes every year. A complete set of 
addressing, tax extending, and tax billing ma- 
chines and equipment necessary for all the county 
offices involved was set up in a central office. The 
Chicago installation cost $225,000. It eliminated 
300 clerks, and the efficiency expert of Cook 
county estimated that the first five years’ sav- 
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ings over former methods were $1,669,000,—to 
the taxpayers of the county. 


The Baltimore installation, to control over 
500,000 individual accounts, cost $110,000; the 
system required sixty-six employees in place of 
108 employees formerly, with an estimated an- 
nual saving of $80,000. The greater gain, how- 
ever, as stated by the vice-chairman of the Com- 
mission on Economy and Efficiency of Baltimore, 
was in the dispatch, accuracy, and security with 
which every phase of the work is now handled. 
Revenue collections in 1923 were 80 per cent of 
the amount billed; this was gradually improved 
under the new system, until in 1927, they were 
95 per cent. Many other cities have installed 
mechanical devices for tax work, and Michigan 
leads in the number. Among the cities are Pon- 
tiac, Flint, Grand Rapids, Lansing and Highland 
Park. The Pontiac installation was made in 1917, 
and the same service now takes care of 40,000 
tax descriptions and 8,000 water bills. It is esti- 
mated by officials of that city that the original 
investment has been repaid twice annually.— 
Just a Minute—The Detroit Bureau of Govern- 
mental Research. 


Interesting Letters 


Correspondence is invited for this section but the views do not necessarily 
represent the opinion of the editors. 


More About Public Works and 
Better Business 


The following exchange of letters has 
taken place between C. A. Harrell and Wal- 
ter J. Millard, concerning the latter’s edi- 
torial entitled, “Public Works Budgets and 
Better Business” which appeared in the 
July issue ——Editor. 


Dear Mr. Millard 


I have read with much interest your editoral 
in the July number of PuBLIC MANAGEMENT. 
The thought which you present, it seems to me, 
is fundamentally sound with the exception that 
there are two factors which influence expendi- 
tures which may have been overlooked in your 
comparison of the local with the national gov- 
ernment 

While the national government does make the 
greater part of its improvements from current 
income, the local government makes its improve- 
ments from bond issues. Predicated upon this, 


when the federal government spends $100,000 
for permanent improvement for any one year, 
that $100,000 must come from current income, 
while when the local government spends $100,000 
for permanent improvement the cost of that is 
spread over a period of years so that although 
the improvement may be made during a period of 
depression, the actual payment for the improve- 
ment is made in the succeeding years. 

In connection with this thought, it must be 
borne in mind, second, that periods of depression 
are not permanent but travel in waves. This 
being true, the probability is that the taxpayer’s 
income will be increased during the periods of 
depression by the work which the government 
does, this being paid for by drawing upon the 
coming years which will not be so lean. If my 
line of reasoning is correct, the taxpayer will be 
able to pay both John, the grocer, Peter, the in- 
surance agent, and Paul, the city treasurer, not 
at the expense of one another but at the expense 
of the seven years of plenty which we are always 
hoping will follow. 
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If my line of reasoning is false, I know that 
you will not hesitate to let me hear from you. 
Yours very sincerely, 
C. A. Harreti, City Manager, 
Portsmouth, Ohio. 


Dear Harrell: 

Thanks for your penetrating critique. 

In thinking about the undertaking of local im- 
provements as a means of relieving the economic 
depression I have not overlooked the two related 
considerations that you raise. 


The first you present is that the issuance of 
bonds in time of depression allows of payment in 
the years in which there is no depression. This 
view rests upon an assumption which you state 
as: “periods of depression are not permanent, but 
travel in waves.” But the “cycle” theory has 
been subjected to scrutiny which shows that the 
periods have varied in length from six months 
to twenty years—hardly a wavelike motion. 


The second and subsidiary assumption is that 
we will shortly begin an upward swing of the 
curve which will last during most of the time 
that the taxpayers will be paying the debt service 
upon the bonds. But what is the basis of this 
assumption? Candidly I can find none. Do you 
know of any industry which is pleading for capi- 
tal, do you see any new industries developing? 
I do not. As a matter of fact in certain branches 
of the chemical industry, through studying mi- 
crobes, the fixed capital required in many proc- 
esses is declining. 


The productive mechanism of this country has 
a capacity which is far in excess of our consum- 
ing power even if incomes were raised. However 
large one’s income, the consumption of shoes, for 
instance, does not relatively increase. Yet the 
shoe machinery of St. Louis was recenly esti- 
mated to be enough to supply the shoe wants of 
our entire’ population. One-third of the coal 
mines can supply our maximum demand for coal 
Unless we learn to invest abroad the value of 
the products our excess productive mechanism 
can produce, I am forced to believe that they 
must stand idle until our population expands or 
science discovers the basis of new industries; 
then they can supply the needs of those who will 
construct the capital facilities necessary for the 
new products. We cannot sell the unwanted 
goods abroad for the tariff prevents that. Do 
you know of any foreign markets or investment 
fields now being overlooked by nations in our 
same fix, such as Great Britain, Germany, Italy, 
Belgium, and Japan? 
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There is a phase of the proposal which for 
lack of space I did not deal but which is impor- 
tant. That is the effect of a spotty application of 
the scheme; where some cities adopt it and oth- 
ers do not. The city that issues bonds gives most 
of the money to contractors. It is true that the 
contractor hires laborers who buy groceries of 
the men who will pay the interest on and redeem 
the bonds. But not all of the money is so spent. 
Part of it is spent by the contractor in places so 
remote that the economic effect that reaches 
back to the local taxpayers is as the power ex- 
pended by a radio station and that picked up by 
the receiving sets. The effect of the contractor 
in emptying the local labor market is, as some 
cities are finding to their chagrin, that it fills up 
again with hungry men who come in from the 
towns which have not undertaken a public works 
program! 

The welfare department of Cincinnati is now 
keenly aware of this effect. The city’s employ- 
ment program has been widely heralded and the 
effect is that the depression and the drought has 
brought every jobless man and ruined farmer 
within a hundred miles to be a recipient of its 
largess. 

The best news in the papers is that the Presi- 
dent is about convinced that he must ask a 
greater amount than formerly from the three per 
cent (approx.) who pay income taxes, because 
of congressional appropriations. The effect of 
this will not be in most cases to reduce personal 
expenditure, as does local taxation of the prop- 
erty of small incomed persons, but merely to re- 
duce bank balances for which no investment out- 
let can be found. The national appropriations 
will be spent all over the country, thus avoiding 
the spotty effect of the local application, and non- 
application, of the plan. 

So I come back to the thesis of my original 
article. Financing public improvements by na- 
tional income taxes increases expenditure so that 
it tends to equal the value of the commodities 
that can be produced. State income taxes have 
the same effect, of course, though old-age pen- 
sions would tend to distribute the purchasing 
power even better than road construction. But 
taxation of small property owners cannot reach 
the problem for it cannot change the total that 
they can spend and there is no cloud even as 
large as a man’s hand on the national or inter- 
national horizon which gives ground for hope 
that their incomes are to enlarge very soon 

Sincerely yours, 
WALTER J. MILLARD 
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News of the Month 


EDITED BY ORIN F. NOLTING 


Important Recent Council-Manager Develop- 
ments.—The Greater Dublin Bill, providing the 
council-manager plan for Dublin, a city of nearly 
400,000 population, has been passed recently by 
the legislature of the Irish Free State and Ger- 
ald J. Sherlock has been appointed city manager. 
The bill also provides the council-manager plan 
for Dun Laoghaire, a new urban area near Dublin. 
The first council of this borough will be elected 
in October. It will be recalled by the readers 
of Pustic MANAGEMENT that the manager plan 
has been in effect in Cork since February, 1929. 
Philip Monahan, city manager of Cork, reports 
that it seems inevitable that within a short time 
the council-manager plan will be adopted by 
many other cities in the Irish Free State. 

The Pennsylvania State Association of Bor- 
oughs, meeting in annual convention in June, 
adopted a motion authorizing its law committee 
to sponsor optional legislation for borough-man- 
ager government with proportional representation. 

In California, Oakland and Ventura are taking 
steps to adopt the manager plan. In Oakland, a 
city of nearly 300,000 population, petitions have 
been circulated by the City Manager League to 
put the charter proposal on the ballot for a ref- 
erendum early in the fall. The board of free- 
holders of Ventura have decided to draft a coun- 
cil-manager charter which will be submitted to 
the voters at the regular November election. 

After a thorough study of the council-manager 
plan the Detroit Citizens League, late in June, 
voted to authorize a draft of such amendments 
to the Detroit city charter as might embody the 
council-manager plan. It is probable that such 
proposals will be presented to the people either 
late this fall or next spring. 

In Dallas, Texas, a petition has been filed re- 
questing a referendum on the adoption of the 
council-manager charter prepared last spring. 
The city commissioners have voted unanimously 
to order the election which will be held either 
late in September or early October. 

A council-manager charter recently prepared 
for Jacksonville, Texas, will be submitted to the 
voters early this fall, and Borger, Texas, a city 
of 15,000 has adopted a council-manager charter. 


Right to Pay Traveling Expenses of Officials 
From City Funds Upheld.—The supreme court 
of Minnesota in Tousley v. Leach, et al (U. S. 
Daily, May 23) sustained the right of the city of 


Minneapolis to pay out of city funds the travel- 
ing expenses of aldermen and other city officials 
incurred while attending certain conventions and 
other meeings in other parts of the country. 
Such expenditures were held to be for a public 
purpose. 

A taxpayer had brought an action to restrain 
the city from paying the expenses on the theory 
that the use of the proceeds of taxation for such 
purpose would be a use of public funds for pri- 
vate purposes. It appears from the opinion that 
certain city officials had attended meetings for 
the purpose of learning the best methods in the 
construction of wharves, docks, and terminal 
facilities for Minneapolis and that expenses had 
been authorized by the council. 


A New Development in Fire Protection.— 
The City of Lawrence, Kansas, has recently 
granted a franchise to a private company which 
will provide automatic fire alarm service to prop- 
erty owners who will pay the annual rental fee 
of one dollar for each thermostat. Under this 
plan thermostats are placed in every room, attic, 
garage, or other place where there is possibility 
of fire. When fire breaks out, the thermostat, 
through an automatically operated device, im- 
mediately registers at the central station the ex- 
act location of the fire. This information is also 
transmitted at once to the city fire department. 
A company fire service truck equipped with two 
chemicals responds immediately to every alarm. 


How a City Manager Earns a Salary of $12,- 
000 in a City of 8,000 Population.—William J. 
Welfelt has been city manager of Winfield, Kan- 
sas, since May 1921, at the highest salary paid 
any public official in Kansas. The fact that this 
city of only 8,000 people should pay $12,000 a 
year to a city manager has aroused considerable 
interest among city managers as well as other 
readers of PuBLIC MANAGEMENT. A plausible 
explanation is found in a recent issue of the 
Kansas City Star, in which Mayor Stuber of 
Winfield is quoted as follows: 

In 1928, when the Walnut River rose higher than 
it was ever known to be before, it flooded the elec- 
trical plant on the river bank, drowned the fires, 
plunged the city in darkness, and cut off the city 
water supply. Welfelt waded up to his neck in water 
and swam, risking his life in the swift current, to 
get into the powerhouse. He stayed there thirty-six 
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hours without sleep, they floated food to him in a 
boat tied to a rope, and when the water subsided he 
started the plant going. 

Last January, when the mercury sank to seven- 
teen below zero, the frozen ground heaved up under 
one of the city’s most important gas mains, where it 
crossed over a hill, and the pipe broke, cutting off 
the gas from a large section when gas was especially 
needed for heat. It was a tough job to work stead- 
ily all day and night, with the thermometer at seven- 
teen below and a bitter wind sweeping the exposed 
hill-top. Mr. Welfelt had men to do it, but he went 
also and worked with them. He froze his toes doing 
it, but he stayed with the job until the broken joint 
was out and a new one in. 

The article further states that when Winfield 
adopted the council-manager plan in 1921 the 
city tax rate was $10.75 per $1,000 of property 
valuation and now it is only $5.90 per $1,000. 

The article continuing states that when Mr. 
Welfelt was asked how he had learned to ad- 
minister the affairs of the city so efficiently he 
made the following reply: 

A lot of people think that what I know just came 
to me naturally. But I had to work hard for it. | 
studied. I have a library as big as some colleges 
have, of books about city management, engineering, 
machinery, surveying, street paving, public welfare, 
taxation, electric, water and gas plants, and the like. 
I burned the midnight oil to get what little I know. 


Power Program of League of Wisconsin Mu- 
nicipalities—The brief “Public Power for Wis- 
consin” submitted by the League of Wisconsin 
Municipalities to the Wisconsin Interim Legis- 
lative Committee on Water and Electric Power 
has just been published. This brief was prepared 
to support the program unanimously adopted by 
the League, which included the following points: 
(a) that municipalities be empowered to extend 
distribution systems outside their limits, and to 
interconnect and co-operate with other municipal- 
ities, (b) that the formation of public power dis- 
tricts be authorized, (c) that municipal competi- 
tion with existing plants be permitted, (d) that 
the state be authorized to re-capture water power 
sites as provided in the grants, and to engage in, 
and co-operate with municipalities in the produc- 
tion and distribution of electric power, (e) that 
the state railroad commission advise municipal 
electric plants in technical matters. 

Bills embodying these points were drafted by 
the power committee of the League, which inci- 
dentally contained representatives of all political 
groups in the state, and were introduced in the 
Wisconsin legislature. All these measures were 
overwhelmingly adopted by the Assembly with 
the support of leaders in both major political 
groups, but all were defeated in the Senate with 
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the exception of the proposed constitutional 
amendment permitting public utility debts to be 
contracted by municipalities outside the five per 
cent debt limit. This measure must be approved 
by the 1931 legislature before submission to a 
referendum. 

The League of Wisconsin Municipalities has 
not taken any action to induce municipalities to 
enter the field of municipal ownership since it is 
realized that this is a matter which every munici- 
pality must determine after a study of its local 
situation. The League has maintained that legis- 
lation should be enacted making it possible for 
every city and village to decide this question for 
itself, and under conditions as favorable as those 
already existing for private companies. The diffi- 
culties encountered by several Wisconsin munici- 
palities in endeavoring to acquire their water util- 
ities demonstrated that municipalities at the pres- 
ent time are considerably handicapped. 

Many Wisconsin municipal officials have con- 
cluded that utility regulation has broken down as 
a result of federal court decisions and the inabil- 
ity of regulatory commissions to cope with the 
situation. 

The proposed right of municipalities to com- 
pete with existing private utilities bore the heav- 
lest attack. This is a right enjoyed by municipal- 
ities in many other states, and one which Wiscon- 
sin cities and villages would not be likely to ex- 
ercise precipitously unless the local conditions 
were so unfavorable that no other relief seemed 
available. Probably the most important measure 
was the power district bill which would have per- 
mitted existing successful municipal electric util- 
ities to interconnect and secure the benefits of 
generation of electricity on a large scale. 

FREDERICK N. MAcMILLIN 

EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 

LEAGUE OF WISCONSIN MUNICIPALITIES 


A City Manager Begins Work in a New City. 
—John N. Edy, recently appointed city manager 
of Flint, Michigan, outlined to the council the 
following preliminary suggestions with reference 
to the city administration: (1) A general inven- 
tory of all city supplies and equipment; (2) a 
thorough clean-up of all properties and plants of 
the city, including offices and equipment; (3) de- 
velopment of a spending program to prevent fur- 
ther borrowing to make up operating deficits: 
(4) working out of a plan of personnel adminis- 
tration with the co-operation of department heads 
and bureau chiefs. 

In outlining his plans to fifty municipal depart- 
ment and division heads, Mr. Edy is credited by 
the Flint Daily Journal with the following epi- 
grams on city work 
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My idea of a municipal government is a unified 
group working together for all the city. 

It will never do any good for any city employee 
to speak of politics to me. 

The public doesn’t owe anyone a job. 

Clean, decent city government does not 
about by accident. 

I will dictate to department heads on appoint- 
ments only when it is necessary to protect the de- 
partments against the employment of improper or 
incompetent persons 

Any city that spends $1,000,000 or more annually, 
and employs more than 500 persons can afford some 
experienced man who will give his entire time to the 
personnel problems of that organization. 

If council-manager government is not 10 per cent 
more economical and efficient than any other form, 
I am sorely disappointed. 

I am not a rubber stamp. 

You can’t have a horse and buggy government in 
an airplane age 


come 


Recent City Manager Appointments.—Ep- 
waRD K. Brook was recently appointed city 
manager of Muskogee, Oklahoma. He 
A. F. McGarr. 

Rocer M. Evans was appointed city manager 
of Dubuque, Iowa, on August 16. Mr. Evans has 
been city manager of Painesville, Ohio, since Feb- 
ruary, 1926. He succeeds O. A. Kratz, who is 
now manager of Covington, Kentucky. 

C. B. HuTCHINSON was appointed city man- 
ager of Temple, Texas, June 1, 1930, to succeed 
J. K. Campbell, resigned. 

J. F. Kirsy, who was appointed city manager 
of McAlester, Oklahoma, in May, was engaged in 
the banking business from 1904 to 1922 when he 
was appointed assistant state bank commissioner 
of Oklahoma, and from 1924 to the time of his 
appointment as city manager, Mr. Kirby was au- 
ditor of the Oklahoma state penitentiary. He 
succeeds W. C. Tippit as city manager of Mc- 
lester. 

C. M. Osporn, village manager of Shorewood, 
Wisconsin, since September, 1928, became the 
first village manager of Wilmette, Illinois, on 
August 1, 1930. Mr. Osborn has been a city man- 
ager for the past thirteen years, having served in 
that capacity in East Cleveland, Ohio, and Ke- 
nosha, Wisconsin, prior to becoming village man- 
ager of Shorewood 

James R. Po.tock, city engineer of Pontiac, 
Michigan, became city manager of Pontiac on 
August 1. He succeeds Clifford W. Ham, who re- 
signed as city manager to accept the presidency 
of a local bank. 

Harry ScumMitt, village engineer of Shore- 
wood, Wisconsin, has been recently appointed vil- 
lage manager and engineer of Shorewood. He 
succeeds C. M. Osborn whe resigned to become 


succeeds 
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city manager of Wilmette, Illinois. 

J. P. SoperstruM, city manager of Rapid City, 
South Dakota, since 1924, was appointed city 
manager of Grand Junction, Colorado, in August, 
1930. He succeeds T. E. Thompson, who became 
city manager of Shawnee, Oklahoma. 


Two Additions to the Association Headquar- 
ters Staff—On August 1, Gustave A. Moe, for- 
merly cost accountant of the city of Minneapolis, 
joined the staff of the International City Man- 
agers’ Association as assistant to Donald C. Stone, 
director of research. He will devote most of his 
time to unit cost keeping as it affects measure- 
ment standards for governmental services. The 
development of measurement standard for sani- 
tation activities is now engaging the time of the 
research staff. On September 1, Wesley H. Greene, 
graduate student of the University of Chicago, 
and formerly assistant professor of history and 
political science at Alleghany college, joined the 
general operating staff on a part-time basis. He 
will serve as secretary of all special committees 
and assist in enlarging the scope of services now 
rendered by the Association. 


APPLICATIONS FOR ACTIVE MEMBERSHIP 


W. B. Hopces, who has been city manager of 
Jackson, Michigan, since February, 1929, was 
born in Jackson, thirty-six years ago. He has a 
degree in civil engineering from the University of 
Michigan, was city manager of Daytona Beach, 
Florida, from June, 1922, to January, 1924, and 
is an associate member. 

H. L. Lyncu was born in Bangor, Michigan, 
in 1881. He is a graduate of the Pace School of 
Economics and from 1903 to 1911, office manager 
of the Mishawaka (Indiana) Woolen Company. 
During the five years following, he made special 
investigations for Swift and Company, Chicago. 
From 1916 to 1920, Mr. Lynch held managerial 
positions with the Union Carbide and Carbon 
Company, and for the next eight years, he was 
with the Baker-Vawter Company in various exec- 
utive positions. Since April, 1929, Mr. Lynch has 
been city manager of Benton Harbor, Michigan. 
He is an associate member. 

WINFIELD S. PATTERSON, city manager of Bur- 
bank, California, since March 1928, was born in 
Indiana, fifty years ago. He received his high 
school education in Indianapolis. For eighteen 
years he was a foreman for the L. W. Stockwell 
Company. Since 1923, Mr. Patterson has been 
employed by the city of Burbank, as chief in- 
spector, assistant street superintendent, street su- 
perintendent, and finally, city manager. 

SypNney C. Peterson, city manager of Avalon, 
California, since 1921, was born in Glenwood, 
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Minnesota, July 6, 1886. He attended the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota for one year. From 1904 to 
1914, he did field work for a railroad company 
and the Utah Power and Light Company. For 
two years, Mr. Peterson was in the insurance 
business and from 1916 to 1921 he was connected 
with various engineering projects. 

THEODORE F. WARDWELL, city manager of 
Rhinelander, Wisconsin, since March, 1929, was 
born in Pembina, North Dakota, in 1895. In 
1917, he received a B. S. degree in civil engineer- 
ing. For one year previous to the war and one 
year following it, he was employed by the Valier, 
Montana Irrigation Company, first as hydro- 
grapher, then as operation engineer. The inter- 
vening year he served in the army. In 1920, he 
was appointed assistant engineer for the city and 
county of Sheridan, Wyoming, which position he 
held until he became city manager of Rhine- 
lander. He is an associate member. 


NEW ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 

Frep C. BECKER, appointed city manager of 
Lima, Ohio, in May, 1930, was born in Lima in 
1875. He is a graduate of the law school of West- 
ern Reserve University in Cleveland. Mr. Becker 
has served as mayor of Lima for one year, judge 
of the probate and juvenile courts for eight years, 
and from 1921 to 1930, he was judge of common 
pleas court in Allen County, Ohio. 

W. D. CLarRKE, city manager of Bakersfield, 
California, since June, 1929, was born in Salem, 
Missouri, in 1888. He received a B. S. degree in 
engineering from the Missouri School of Mines, 
after which he was assistant engineer of Bakers- 
field for three years. For one year he was in the 
employ of Du Pont county, New Jersey. In 1918 
and 1919 he served in the U. S. Army, and from 
1920 to 1929, he was city engineer of Bakersfield. 

Harrie D. EcCKLER, who was appointed city 
manager of Belfast, Maine, in May, 1930, was 
born in Frankfort, New York, in 1888. He re- 
ceived his education in the public schools of that 
city. For several years he was mechanical engi- 
neer and designer for private companies. Since 
1923, he has served in the capacity of village 
clerk, tax collector, and superintendent of public 
works in Frankfort. 

Joun J. HassLer, city manager of Elk City, 
Oklahoma, since May, 1930, was born in Phil- 
lipsburg, Kansas, in 1906. The Oklahoma A. and 
M. College granted him the degree B. S. in civil 
engineering, after which time he was consulting 
municipal engineer for the Wood Engineering 
Company at Oklahoma City. Before going to 
Elk City, Mr. Hassler served as research engineer 
in the school of civil engineering at the Oklahoma 
A. and M. College. 





| September 


QO. O. JoHNsON, city manager of Three Rivers, 
Michigan, was born in Millersburg, Ohio, in 1886. 
He received his advanced education through the 
International Correspondence School. From 1913 
to 1917 he was superintendent of construction for 
a company in Akron, Ohio. Since that time he 
served as city manager of Three Rivers, Michi- 
gan, 1918-23; Sturgis, Michigan, 1923-27; and in 
April, 1930, again became city manager of Three 
Rivers. 

GeorceE L. Lusk has been city manager of Bay 
City, Michigan, since January 1, 1928, and has 
lived in Bay City since 1872. He attended Albion 
College, was formerly city recorder and later 
postmaster of Bay City. Mr. Lusk has been a 
member of the state legislature, deputy secretary 
of state, and secretary of the department of con- 
servation of the state of Michigan. 

G. M. MacPuatz, who has been city manager 
of Woodstock, New Brunswick, Canada, since 
May, 1929, graduated in 1926 from the Univer- 
sity of New Brunswick, with the degree of B. S 
in civil engineering, and in June, 1927, received 
an M. S. degree from Rothesay Collegiate School. 
For two years prior to becoming city manager he 
was engaged in bridge and highway construction 
work. 

E. L. Mos.Ley was appointed city manager of 
Colorado Springs, Colorado, January 1, 1930. He 
was born in Denver and is 46 years of age. Mr 
Mosley attended the Denver public schools, the 
Colorado State School of Mines, and received a 
B. S. degree in civil engineering from the Univer- 
sity of Colorado. He was engaged in various rail- 
road and power engineering work from 1905 to 
1921, when he became assistant city engineer and 
manager of the city light and power department 
in Colorado Springs. 

Georce T. OLIVER, appointed city manager of 
Pittsburg, California, in May, 1930, was born in 
Carson City, Nevada, in 1880; graduated from 
San Rafael high school, and attended college. He 
was connected with a number of engineering proj- 
ects until 1911 when he became city engineer of 
Pittsburg which position he held when appointed 
city manager. 

Joun A. SMITH, who was appointed city man- 
ager of Elizabethton, Tennessee, in July, 1929, 
was born in Tennessee in 1874, and graduated 
from Holly Springs College, Butler, Tennessee, in 
1894. Mr. Smith was engaged in the lumber busi- 
ness for ten years, and in merchandising for a 
similar period, before entering the city manager 
profession. 


NEW SUBSCRIBING MEMBERS 


Frank S. Baker, Chicago; William B. Bates, 
Richmond Virginia; Brightman & Kasser, Elgin 
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Illinois; H. L. Burdette, Maxton, North Carolina; 
Charles M. Crawford, Childress, Texas; F. L. 
Donnally, Columbus, Ohio; Russell Forbes, New 
York City; G. W. Glendening, Enid, Oklahoma; 
A. H. Lowe, San Bernardino, California; D. T. 
Mauldin, Munday, Texas; Thomas W. Miller, 
Dundee, Florida; P. H. Mosher, Hyde Park, Mas- 
sachusetts; W. I. Neel, Monroe, Louisiana; War- 
ren W. Parks, Mariemont-Cincinnati, Ohio; C. E. 
Putnam, Tacoma, Washington. 


With Our Advertisers—A number of advertis- 
ers are availing themselves of the opportunity to 
reach the city managers by carrying an advertise- 
ment in this issue, and your respectful attention 
is directed to the advertising section in the fol- 
lowing pages. 

The Armco Culvert Manufacturers Association 
of Middletown, Ohio, have recently issued an ex- 
cellent Handbook of Culvert and Drainage Prac- 
tice. Prepared by a staff of experienced engineers, 
this volume represents several years of research 
work done by the Association. Designed to bring 
together the scattered materials on drainage, the 
book contains a mass of information on under- 
lying principles and a large number of solutions 
to practical drainage problems. Section VI is de- 
voted to municipal and subdivision drainage. The 
entire report is profusely illustrated with photo- 
graphs, drawings, and charts. 








When a taxpayer asks you, 
“How are they doing this 
in other cities?” 

—can you answer him? 








THE NATIONAL MUNICIPAL 
REVIEW, published monthly, 


is the chief source of current information 
on improvements in local government— 
a perfect supplement to your own maga- 
zine, Public Management. 


The Review is published by the National 
Municipal League, a non-partisan organ- 
ization, whose job it is to help cities in 
their charter problems and administrative 


difficulties 


NATIONAL MUNICIPAL 
LEAGUE 
261 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 









































For Practical Experience Read: 


“Public 


Administration’ 


The Quarterly Journal of the (British) 
Institute of Public Administration. 


CONTENTS OF RECENT 
NUMBERS HAVE 
INCLUDED: 

Civil Service Traditions and the League 

of Nations 


By the Rt. Hon. Sir Austen Cham- 
berlain, K. G., M. P. 


Business Management of the Public 
Services 
By Sir Geoffrey Clarke, C. S. I., 
O. B.E 


9 


Sir John Reith, and 
C. E. R. Sherrington 


The Provision and Equality of Oppor- 
tunity in the Public Services 
By C. R. Stampe 


The Future of Public Administration 
By I. G. Gibbon, C. B. E., D. Se. 
Administrative Habits of Mind 
By H. F. Carlill. 
Some Psychological Factors in Public Ad- 
ministration 
By P. C. Lyel, M. B. E. 
The Relationship of the Universities to 


Public Affairs 
By Professor T. J. Mackie, M. D., 
D. P. i. 


English and German Local Government 
Compared 

By G. Montgu Harris, O. B. E..M. A 

Relation of Government to Organised 


Industry 
By A. L. Dakyns, M. A. 


Rationalising the Processes of Adminis- 
tration 
By Sir H. N. Bunbury, K. C. B 
The Financial Systems of the United 
Kingdom and the United States of 
America 
By T. E. Naughten, A. S. A. A 
The Present System of Municipal Gov- 
ernment in the Irish Free State 
By Professor T. A. Smiddy. 


Price $1.00 per copy, or annual 
subscription $3.00 


The Institute of Public Administration 


PALACE CHAMBERS 
Bridge Street, London, S. W. L 
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| Village Manager Wanted 


The Village of Mamaroneck, New 
York desires the services of an expe- | 
rienced Village Manager, who has had 
previous experience in municipal man- 
agement. 


| Lynchburg Foundry Company 
| Lynchburg, Va. 
| 


Manufacturers of 





Please state qualifications, experience, Cast Iron Bell and Spigot Water and Gas | 
and salary desired. | 
Address all communications to the - 
ated af Westees Flanged Pipe — Flanged Fittings 


Pipe and Fittings 
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i 
Authors of 
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Simplified Accounting 





for 
and Daughter ; 
Certified Public Accountants Governmental Units 
Specializing in 
Government Audits and Systems ee eee aren cey oF: Sel Snr: Sev 


228 North LaSalle Street 


| 
ing system of accounting. A request 
Chicago, Illinois 


involves no obligation of any kind 

















CERTIFIED TAx APPRAISALS 


AERIAL TAX MAPS CERTIFIED DETAILED APPRAISALS — | 
SPECIALISTS IN THE APPRAISAL OF MUNICIPALITIES 
FOR LOCAL TAX PURPOSES 


THE J. M. CLEMINSHAW CO. 
LEADER BUILDING, CLEVELAND 


} 
| 




















Scott’s 
Centralized Mechanical Budgetary Control System 
of 
Accounting and Reporting 


The detail cost, budget and financial information is available at the close of each day’s business, 
involving about one~half the clerical expense required under the old time cash book systems. | 
Information furnished by addressing 

















GEORGE G. SCOTT & COMPANY 126-130 Brevard Court, Charlotte, N. C. 
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